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Editorials — 


N THIS issue The Copy Writer 

recommends that gas companies 
direct a portion of their local ad- 
vertising toward the less deadly species of the human 
family—this, despite the oft-repeated assertion that the 
woman influences to a very large degree the purchase 
of everything that goes into the home: from safety pins 
to automobiles. We agree with him that it is high time 
that some of our publicity be aimed at the man. 


Get on any flat-wheeled commuters’ train; ride any 
Toonerville Trolley ; indeed, pay a visit to any home on 
a social call, and it is ten to one that you will hear 
someone—a male—extolling the virtues of the new 
grass cutter, or you will be yanked cellarwards to in- 
spect and be harrowed with details of the new heating 
plant. If the wife happens to be showing someone else 
her new poke bonnet in the fastness of her bedroom, 
Mr. Husband will surely conduct you to the kitchen, 
where he will rave about the new monel metal sink or 
snappy gas range. Reason enough, say we, to give him 
a bit of mild publicity gunfire. He, poor wretch, will 
doubtless thank you for the small notice given him and, 
figures to the contrary notwithstanding, definitely influ- 
ence the purchase of some of our equipment and there- 
by wax additionally loquacious; which will be all to 
our good. 


And, do not mistake it, any newspaper advertising 
directed toward the male member of the family will 
be jolly well read by the opposite sex ; witness the mad 
scramble of the female contingent to crash the gate 
at those places where the entrepreneur has adroitly flung 
to the breeze the sign, “For Men Only.” 


The Less 
Deadly Species 


OU will not have to look far 

afield for the -woman who, in 
a pinch can take a blunt edge screw 
driver and get some mechanical household gadget in 
running order; and this virtually while the husband has 
been growling that Junior has mislaid or manhandled 
his pet set of tools, and has departed posthaste to 
summon a two-dollar-an-hour mechanic to rectify the 
difficulty. 


Further, despite the fact that—to be specific—gas 
salesmen as a general thing are posted by the sales man- 
ager to steer clear of indulging in any conversation with 
the prospect that might smack of the technical or me- 
chanical, most of us know that, when the housewife 
finds herself in a “jam” by way of something breaking 
down in the middle of her work, she will not wait 
overly long for service from headquarters before tack- 
ling the repair job herself—especially if there is a blunt 
edge screw driver handy. 

Hence, one should not be surprised that New York 


Household 
Technology 


University is starting this month a school for instruc- 
tion of housewives in the mechanical intricacies of 
home gadgets. And when the course has been com- 
pleted, we’ll wager she will not need the above men- 
tioned screw driver; she will be able to do wonders 
with a metal skewer. Meanwhile, Papa will still be all 
a-fever in his haste to summon the expensive mechanic. 

As a final backlash, we will probably have the female 
prospect asking us a lot of questions that will tax our 
resources and cause the man on the floor of the gas 
company display room to dispense with a goodly amount 
of his conversational veneer. 

Who knows but that very shortly two partners at the 
afternoon bridge club, by virtue of some side discus- 
sion, wherein are expertly passed back and forth such 
terms as “thermal lag,” “cold seventy,” “thermostatic 
control,” and the like, will cause their opponents to 
make a faux pas. 

Mr. Domestic Gas Salesman, en garde! 


URING the “winter of our 

discontent” through which all 
gas companies have been passing 
for the past several years, many plant and distribution 
operators have doubtless fretted and stewed because 
some seemingly desirable piece of apparatus could not 
be purchased. Such times have almost forced more 
than one of these men to consider throwing up the 
sponge and looking for more lush, or at least less wor- 
risome, grazing pasture. 

This situation has not only acted as a disciplinarian 
but, better still, it has brought about the accumulation 
of many problems and afforded an opportunity to study 
them right down to the last figure. And, lucky the in- 
dividual who has availed himself of the opportunity to 
worry out the same! He has assuredly put himself 
into a position where he can talk with weight and au- 
thority when the purse strings are loosened up a bit to 
take care of needed repairs and extensions. Always 
bear in mind that Lowe perfected his water gas process 
during the depression of the seventies. 


Good 
Discipline 


Credit HERE has been brought to 
Is D our attention the fact that, for 
sieseeed fifteen years straight running, 
American Stove Company has pushed gas as the perfect 
fuel in magazines with a national circulation. This has 
evidently been done at a very large cost and credit is 
due this organization for continuously carrying the gas 
man’s story to the consuming public in such a whole- 
hearted, dignified manner. 


Henry M. Riley 
Editor 
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Progressive gas executives are focusing the attention of 
the industry on closer control of measuring cost per 
meter per year and per MCF. Design, mechanical 
improvements, responsible manufacture and policies of 
meter maintenance are being weighed in terms of actual 


returns on meter dollars invested. We welcome this trend. 


METER 


Albany 
Los Angeles 
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YEAR 


It is in keeping with the cooperation this company has 


PER 


long extended in the interest of accurate meter records. 


American Meter Company TINNED STEELCASE and IRONCASE 
meters—with regular or straight reading indexes—can 
be purchased with the assurance of accurate measure- 


ment and economical performance. 


. » » also RELIANCE REGULATORS for close pressure control and positive lock-up. 
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TER COMPANY 


Meter Trade Names: 
AMERICAN—D. McDONALD—METRIC—MARYLAND—PACIFIC ——TUFTS 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Dallas Kansas City 
Pittsburgh New York Tulsa 
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San Francisco 


Birmingham 
Philadelphia 
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Domestic Load Building 


in Omaha | 


Renting Old Model Refrigerators, Close Cooperation with 
Dealers and Plumbers and Free Adjustment Service 


Are Producing 
Results 


By LUCIUS S. FLINT 


At the Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
trict, Omaha, Neb., the largest 
municipally-owned gas department 
in the United States, a customer 
may rent a gas refrigerator just as 
he would a house or a piece of busi- 
ness property. 

The novel idea was one of four 
which played a highly important 
part in enabling the Nebraska utility 
to double its refrigerator installa- 
tions during the past season, and to 
greatly increase the load on other 
appliances. 

The lease plan was adopted as a 
means of placing a large number of 
water-cooled units which became ob- 
solete when the new air-cooled ma- 
chines were brought out. There 
were about 40 leftovers and come- 
backs in stock in the early spring 
when the leasing scheme was insti- 
tuted. Within a few weeks, every 
one of them had been placed, and at 
the present time there are always 
several customers waiting for a 
chance at the boxes. The arrange- 
ment has been restricted exclusively 
to old models. 

On a small box, the customer 
takes a lease agreeing to a flat ren- 
tal fee of three dollars per month 
for a two year period, the sum pay- 





Gas Kitchen Display of Metropolitan Utilities Company 


able each month. A large box rents 
for four dollars. The charges are 
based on selling price, and if at the 
end of two years, a patron wishes 
to buy the box,. the amount he has 
paid in rent—$72 on the small unit 
and $96 on the large—can be ap- 
plied. If the box is bought, there 
is added to the net balance a charge 
of 5% per year or 10% for two 
years, and the total divided into 
equal monthly payments. No inter- 


est charge is made anywhere in the 
first two years. 

An example illustrates the plan. 
Suppose there is a balance of $150 
when the customer decides to pur- 
chase, and he wants two years in 
which to pay out—of course a per- 





son’s credit is always checked be- 
fore making a contract, and in no 
case are the payments ‘allowed to 
run more than two years. The in- 
terest charge at 10% amounts to 
$15, which is added to the balance, 
making a total of $165 to pay in 24 
equal monthly payments—or about 
$6.88 per month. 

At the end of the two year lease 
period, the customer must either buy 
the unit or take it on a month-to- 
month rental basis. Another lease 
would not be practical, for a box 
would be entirely out-of-date at the 
end of a second period. By this 
scheme the customer will be at lib- 
erty to end the arrangement at the 
end of any month, and the company 
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can call in a box if a market is 
found for it. Since there is no in- 
terest charge during the first two 
year rental period, the customer 
does not feel that money is being 
wasted on his original investment. 
“Of course,” says W. J. Barber, 
assistant to the general manager, 
“our hope is to sell most of the 
units at the end of the two year 
lease period. But if quite a num- 
ber of them came back or were 
continued only on a rental basis, I 
believe the plan would have been 
very valuable because it would have 
acquainted a large number of people 
with the advantages of gas refriger- 
ation and would have returned the 
greater part of our investment on 
models which couldn’t otherwise be 
placed without a heavy loss. I am 
convinced that a majority of the 
people who have once had gas re- 
frigeration won’t give it up. 


Applies Only to Old Models 


“The plan would only be appli- 
cable in disposing of old models, for 
new ones can be sold directly, but 
it is excellent in cases of this kind. 
The lease plan is most popular 
among people who have not com- 
pletely made up their minds as to 
what type of automatic refrigeration 
they want, among those who are not 
sure of being permanently located in 
a city and other similar types. 

“A two year lease period is much 
preferable to an open rental plan, 
both for our protection in prevent- 
ing too frequent turnover and conse- 
quent expense, and for the custom- 
er’s protection.” 

The second refrigerator selling 
plan hinges on the use of a number 
of good dealers. ‘We believed that 
in order to compete with electric 
refrigeration it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have an increased number of 
outlets, and our increase during the 
past season indicates the soundness 
of our belief,’ says Mr. Barber. 
“However, we find care in selecting 
dealers equally important. Only 
high-class places having progressive 
selling organizations, are considered. 
We have one of the best furniture 
stores in Omaha, and five smaller 
outlets—not a great many, but 
enough to produce a lot more busi- 
ness than would be possible through 
our sales department alone. 

“In order to get the class of busi- 
ness we want, we have made an ar- 
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rangement very favorable to deal- 
ers. The dealer need have no in- 
vestment except for samples, and 
the utility does the installation and 
service work. Our handling instal- 
lation and service is a big induce- 
ment to independent houses, for 
they wouldn’t be able to make any- 
thing on the small amount of work; 
they would actually lose money. 
We also prefer to do the work be- 
cause we know it will be satisfac- 
tory and we have a chance to con- 
tact the customer. A dealer must 
have a good location and agree to 
give the units prominent display 
space at all times. We will finance 
any dealer desiring it, on a 6% 
basis.” 

The first $10 goes to the utility 
for installation. The next pay- 
ments go to the dealer for his com- 
mission. Then, the utility takes the 
remaining payments. If the unit is 
still in at the end of a six-month 
period, the utility takes the risk for 
completion of the contract. 

“In addition to helping us build 
load, this arrangement goes a long 
way toward creating good will 
among independents, which is very 
valuable in view of the 
amount of opposition to utility mer- 
chandising,” says Mr. Barber. “We 
must recognize that in the final 
analysis, independents can do a lot 
of harmful ‘knocking’ if they want 
to. This company avoids that.” 


Plumber Cooperation 


Another worthwhile step taken by 
this utility has been the adoption of 
a plan of cooperation with plumb- 
ers. The plan has resulted in an 
average extra sale of 400 automatic 
water heaters and tank heater re- 
placements per year. The plan is 
handled on a load-building commis- 
sion basis. Any licensed plumber 
who will display automatic water 
heaters of a type approved by the 
American Gas Association is given 
a five dollar commission on all auto- 
matic installations or tank heater re- 
placements he sells. The scheme is 
confined to automatic units on new 
installations because the _ utility 
wishes to encourage the use of this 
type of appliance. 

“Here again it is a question of 
getting additional outlets and good 
will as well,” explains Mr. Barber. 
“Never until the commission plan 
was adopted had most plumbers 








great 


made any real effort to sell heaters. 
The profit in the appliance itself 
wasn’t great enough to be any real 
inducement, and when a unit was 
sold, there were likely to be difficul- 
ties with poor installations, which 
reflected against the utility. Now, 
plumbers have an interest in selling 
every unit they can, and in seeing 
that it is properly installed and serv- 
iced; also, they give the utility a 
‘good word’ whenever possible. 


Heaters Must Be Approved 


“One ‘thorn in the flesh’ in past 
years was that plumbers carried 
automatic heaters of a type not ap- 
proved by the American Gas Associ- 
ation, making their sales on price 
competition rather than quality. 
When a heater got out of order or 
‘went bad’ in a year or two, the 
plumber very often did not want to 
make it good, and the buyer tried 
to get the utility to make up the de- 
ficiency by doing something for the 
gas line. Sometimes the companies 
were out of business entirely short- 
ly after the country had been flooded 
with their poorly constructed goods. 
Thus, it was often impossible to get 


repairs and parts for off-brand 
heaters. 
“Under the present plan, the 


plumbers still do their own instal- 
lation and service work, but all 
heaters must be of a standard, ap- 
proved type, whether or not they 
bear the same trade mark as those 
shown in our own sales room. Our 
main concern is to see that the cus- 


tomer gets quality merchandise, 
whether it be ours or someone 
else’s.” 


A free adjustment service on all 
appliances is the fourth important 
factor in the load-building program. 
It insures the user of minimum 
operation cost and satisfactory ap- 
pliance performance. And at the 
same time it builds good will by im- 
pressing the idea of efficient service. 

The utility maintains a crew of 
special men to make a continual can- 
vass of customers’ homes, doing 
nothing but adjusting burners. The 
entire city is covered on an average 
of once a year. The inspectors take 
a block at a time, calling at every 
customer’s home. On the basis of 


50,000 meters, from one to nine men 
are required for this work, the num- 
ber varying from time to time dur- 
ing the year. 
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Notes on High Pressure 
Gas Distribution 


On the Assumption That Many High Pressure Lines Are Over- 
Size Because of Emphasis on Continuity of Supply, Design 
Factors Are Analyzed with a View to Minimizing This 
1 endency toward Undue Increase in the Investment 


per Consumer 


By DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER 


NNUMERABLE discussions have 

arisen regarding the new business 
efforts necessary to meet the grow- 
ing competition with other types of 
fuel. The fact that considerable 
mechanical advancement has_ been 
made in the utilization of competitive 
fuels must be recognized and one of 
the primary steps in meeting such 
competition is decreasing the invest- 
ment costs per consumer rather than 
increasing sales activities. In the 
majority of instances high pressure 
designs have provided an over-capac-' 
ity because of the emphasis placed on 
a continuous gas supply when no 
other competitive fuel has this ex- 
pensive handicap. The importance 
of safety should not be minimized 
nor made an excuse for unreasonable 
investment. With high pressure it is 
possible to use a much smaller fac- 
tor of continuous service and provide 
for unusually high localized future 
demands by increased pressures. 


Properly Determining Hourly 
Demand 


The preferable method for de- 
termining the hourly demand is to 
secure actual figures from an exist- 
ing and comparative district equipped 
with a district meter. The many 
variable conditions mentioned are 
reasons why meter readings taken in 
an existing district on an hourly 
basis are sufficiently accurate for 
comparative purposes. Where no 
meter exists the hourly demand on 
either individual streets or the whole 
territory can be closely approximated 


by dividing the total monthly sales 
in existing districts or streets by 240, 
the result being the cubic feet per 
hour maximum demand for the sales 
period. Dividing this result by the 
total number of meters whose read- 
ings were totalled to secure the sales 
in the district or on the street in 
question would give the hourly de- 
mand per meter per consumer. This 
method provides a readily obtainable 
figure with which to compare various 
types of streets of the same character 
if carefully selected. It has been 
found by this method and metering 
that the type of small closely grouped 
seasonal homes at beach resorts usu- 
ally have a low demand, being five 
to ten cubic feet per hour. However, 
because of the number of consumers 
on a given length of main the actual 
total consumption is often equivalent 
to that found in the sections compris- 
ing much larger types of residences 
situated on estates with long distance 
between buildings. For this reason 
many companies use as a basis for 
computation and comparison con- 
sumptions per foot of main. To se- 
cure the consumption per foot of 
main it is necessary to use lengths of 
main, and the result is more variable 
and mostly smaller in numerical 
values than consumption per meter. 
Length being one of the factors in all 
flow formulae, the general use of con- 
sumption per unit of length requires 
additional calculation. While inter- 


esting to the engineer, consumption - 


per unit of length has more value and 
understanding in commercial efforts 


and accounting practice. Keeping the 
number of consumers, demand per 
meter and length of mains separated, 
facilitates comparisons and computa- 
tions. 

It is obvious from the numerous 
practical factors stated that addition- 
al intensive consideration of too 
many theoretical ideas tends to con- 
fuse judgment, therefore, study 
should be confined to securable com- 
parisons. A thorough knowledge by 
the design engineer of the theory of 
diversity and ideal square mile sys- 
tems on low pressure are useful to 
broaden vision rather than for 
mathematical calculations on a new 
system. 


Five-Year Limit Specified 


The tendency of loads in various 
territories, based on past experience 
in existing sections, should not be 
extended more than five years unless 
unquestionable reasons irtdicate that 
past experience will continue beyond 
such a period. A transmission line 
must be designed for ever increasing 
total quantities and long time periods 
but on distribution systems it will 
be found that the demand per con- 
sumer increases and decreases in 
varying cycles, and that once satura- 
tion of number of consumers is 
reached on individual streets, the 


peak demand per consumer will often 
have declining peaks as each cycle is 
repeated, or at least the rate of in- 
crease on the peaks will be slow. Ex- 
ceptional conditions in a few existing 
such as the advent of 


territories. 
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must be used in selecting a 
demand. 


The quantities of gas re- 
quired on the various mains 
may be secured by totaling 


creases. 


the potential consumers and multiply- sult of experience proving it to be 


ing by the demand assumed. The 
result is not usually inserted in a 
flow formula and diameter or other 
factor left as the unknown to be 
solved for, but is used to compare 
with the quantity found by solving 
with mathematical values given to 
all factors but quantity. 

Main Sizes—The formulae previ- 
ously noted are all in a form which 
provides the greatest ease in solving 
for quantity which requires a 
knowledge or the assumption of all 
other factors. Experience simplifies 
the assumption of diameter, as an 
analysis of numerous high pressure 
distribution systems ranging from 
the smallest villages to large cities in- 
dicated that the two-inch size com- 
prises from eighty to one hundred 
per cent of all mains, the one hun- 
dred per cent being in the smaller 
towns and the eighty in cities. A 
number of systems are existent 
where no sub-transmission main is 
needed due to the concentration of 
the territory, a single two-inch loop 
around the outskirts, double mains 
or numerous tie-ins providing suf- 
ficient capacity. 

The prédominance of two-inch as 
the minimum size has been the re- 


preeminent as to strength, capacity 
as compared with 1%” or 1’, su- 
perior rigidity compared to the 
smaller sizes, facility with which 
services or mains may be connected 
by any of the common methods used 
compared to smaller sizes, the slight 
difference in installation cost be- 
tween two-inch and one and one- 
quarter inch sizes, lessening of par- 
tial or complete stoppages, lower 
pressure possible, superiority of the 
longitudinal seam in butt and lap 
weld pipes over that in the smaller 
sizes and seamless pipe available at 
a reasonable cost. Eventually seam- 
less tubing mill practice will be per- 
fected and seamless pipe will be 
economically available in smaller 
sizes. 

When two-inch size is insufficient, 
computations are made for the capac- 
ity .of three-inch, four-inch, etc., 
without varying the other factors un- 
til the quantity determined is equal 
to or above that required, or, by sub- 
stituting the desired quantity and 
solving for diameter. Should the 
pipe size found by solving for di- 
‘ameter result in a non-standard size 
the next larger standard diameter 
should not be arbitrarily selected 


Curve of Population of U. S. in Millions and Percent In- 
Indicates in not far future increases in sales will 
depend upon shifts in population or additional consumption 
per consumer. 


have apparently proved their 
efficiency and have their ad- 
vocates. In at least one large 
city designed, for high pres- 
sure, low pressure is carried 
during off peak hours and just suff- 
cient pressure during the peak hours 
to provide for the demand. With 
such pressure variations governors 
are necessary on all services to pro- 
vide uniform pressure. ‘The more 
common designs provide for a vari- 
ation of from ten to five pounds be- 
tween source of supply and services, 
the economical differences usually 
being found in the necessary com- 
pressing. In a territory which sup- 
plies but a single large city, the 
compressing of gas to ten pounds 
would be expensive and a lower 
range of pressures may provide the 
economical installation. Where small 
distribution units are served from 
transmission lines, practically any de- 
sirable pressure is generally available 
without additional compressing costs. 
In these cases it will be found that 
more uniform results occur by main- 
taining an initial pressure of ten 
pounds and a minimum final of five 
pounds than with the use of lower 
pressures. 

An intimate knowledge of the 
transmission pressure conditions is 
necessary, where a transmission main 
is the only source of supply, before 
assuming the initial pressure, as un- 








der peak load conditions the trans- 
mission line may carry a pressure 
below the minimum established for 


the initial distribution pressure. 
With the existence of such a condi- 
tion the minimum size of main is 
seldom enlarged above two inches but 
the necessary carrying capacity is 
provided by larger sub-transmission 
mains or additional loops and tie-ins. 
Enlarging the diameter of the most 
common size of distribution mains is 
more costly than enlarging the com- 
paratively short lengths of sub-trans- 
mission mains. A larger diameter 
sub-transmission main will decrease 
the pressure drop in that portion of 
the system, allowing the originally 
assumed drops to occur in the de- 
mainder of the distribution. 

These pressure assumptions pro- 
vide for proper service in the peak 
demand period of the year and dur- 
ing other seaSons the lowest pressure 
consistent with service and safety 
is carried. Some companies provide 
a variable pressure, especially on 
converted systems, during each day, 
changing the limits of the pressures 
with the seasons. This pressure con- 
trol is accomplished automatically by 
a loader device on the regulator 
which increases the outlet pressure as 
the demand increases. 


An Important Factor 


Relatively low pressures are ad- 
vantageous in high pressure distribu- 
tion but depend upon local condi- 
tions. If any leakage occurs in the 
mains the unaccounted-for gas de- 
creases as the pressure is lowered. 
This is particularly important in 
systems converted from low to high 
pressure where the joints are of the 
bell and spigot type. 

As the pressure decreases, the loss 
from blowing governors is mini- 
mized, although this is a minor fac- 
tor in unaccounted-for gas as dem- 
onstrated by the little total differ- 
ence between well designed and 
installed high and low pressure sys- 
tems. 

Lower pressures on the distribu- 
tion system require less on the trans- 
mission, although usually a single 
distribution system does not affect 
long transmission lines from which 
any desirable pressure on the dis- 
tribution may be secured. Where 
there is no transmission line, pump- 
ing costs are materially reduced by 
carrying the minimum possible dis- 
tribution pressures. 

On new systems the lower distri- 
bution pressure decreases the size of 
storage tanks, as their available quan- 
tity depends on the differential of 
pressure under which they may op- 
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erate. On existing high pressure 
systems where storage was installed 
to feed the distribution at some par- 
ticular pressure, any reduction of 
that pressure increases the available 
storage or allows the maximum pres- 
sure carried in the storage to be de- 
creased. 

Down to the minimum at which 
house governors will satisfactorily 
operate, lower pressures on the dis- 
tribution system will increase the 
amount of valve action on the house 
governors, resulting in less foreign 
matter adhering to the governor seat 
and thus reducing the number of 
governor blows. 


Weakness of Low Pressures 


With too low distribution pres- 
sures there is the possibility that un- 
expected sudden demands over the 
system will be unprovided for, as 
the small mains used in high pres- 
sure distribution contains little avail- 
able storage and demands must be 
provided from storage or directly 
from the transmission main. An ad- 
ditional five pounds on the distribu- 
tion system does provide sufficient 
storage to decrease the sensitivity 
of the system. 

The average service on the system 
will usually be of adequate capacity 
when lower pressures are carried on 
off-peak periods but large individual 
consumers are sometimes affected. 
Where varying initial pressures are 
carried during peak and off-peak 
hours the criterion of consumer 
service should be judged by checking 
pressure conditions at the house gov- 
ernors of the particularly large con- 
sumers, as a large drop in pressure 
may occur between the main and 
house governors yet not be evident 
on the charts recording main pres- 
sures at vital points. 

By referring to the effect of inlet 
pressure on house governors given in 
a preceding section, the effect the de- 
sired pressure variations will have on 
the functioning of the governor may 
be determined. 

There will be an increase in the 
velocity of the gas in the mains with 
lower pressures, resulting in added 
foreign matter carried which will af- 
fect house governors particularly and 
to a lesser degree meters and appli- 
ances. : 

Specific Gravity—In the original 
design only the gravity of gas to be 
distributed is usually considered. 
With the rapid changes taking place 
in the types of gas distributed it is 
good practice to check the figures of 
quantity in the original design with 
those obtainable with a heavier grav- 
ity gas. However, the design should 
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not be materially changed to provide 
for a future heavier gravity gas with- 
out considering the effect on demand 
resulting from the higher B.t.u. value 
of the heavier gravity gases and pos- 
sible lower cost. Many systems de- 
signed or redesigned in the past ten 
to fifteen years provided only for low 
gravity gases and now considerable 
capital must be invested to provide 
for the change to heavier gravity gas 
which is not always natural gas. In 
this case as in many others the flexi- 
bility of high pressure distribution 


‘readily allows increasing the pres- 


sures, if necessary, to offset other ef- 
fects without any change in the qual- 
ity of service to the consumer. 

Systems are frequently installed 
for small sized villages using lique- 
fied gas as the source of supply but 
planned to be eventually served from 
transmission lines. Higher pressures 
should be used on the initial system 
to offset the higher gravity, although 
often the lower cost: of gas to the 
consumer resulting from connection 
to a transmission line often increases 
consumption so that higher distribu- 
tion pressures will be required. 


Length of Main Considerations 


Length of Main—The source of 
supply and load locations on trans- 
mission mains are definite with 
a considerable distance between, and 
definite values for length are avail- 
able for flow formulae. On distri- 
bution mains the load is not uniform 
both as to demand and distances be- 
tween sources of demand. It is im- 
practical to vary the size of main be- 
tween each source of demand. As- 
sumptions must be made with regard 
to the location of loads. The length 
is definite between sub-transmission 
main lateral take offs but the varia- 
tion in load on each individual street 
is such that it would be impractical 
to assume a figure for demand at 
each of these load locations with 
which to compare quantities by com- 
putation. The loads, therefore, on 
both the sub-transmission and dis- 
tribution mains are usually assumed 
as uniformly distributed along the 
total length. The length for substitu- 
tion in formulae is then considered 
as one-half of the actual total 
length ; this is not theoretically exact 
but it is practically so, considering 
the limits of error of all the assump- 
tions necessary. One-fourth of the 
actual length is used in the formu- 
la where mains are fed from both 
ends, as it is assumed similar to two 
uniformly -loaded mains of equal 
length. 


(Continued in March issue) 
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Pension Notes tor Gas 
Company Executives 


In View of Mounting Pension Costs Such Matters as Levelling 
the Expense and the Desirability of Employee Contribution 
to the Pension Fund Are Timely 


EXPOSURE to the ideas expressed 
by a good many utility operation 
managers convinces me of their gen- 
eral feeling that the payment of Pen- 
sions to old, long service employees 
is good business. I, therefore, offer 
no argument for the need of pen- 
sions—the existence of so many 
definite Plans and actual payments 
each month to many thousands of re- 
tired employees speaks eloquently 
enough as to their usefulness. 
Nevertheless, a brief resume of 
how Pension practice usually gets 
started may be of interest. As typi- 
cal of practically all such plans let 
me present briefly the origin of the 
Plan now in effect in an eastern gas 
company as recited by the Board 
Chairman not long ago. For obvious 
reasons the names are fictitious. 


A Typical Case 


“Back in 1914 I was made General 
Manager of the Tydesdale Gas Com- 
pany. One morning, shortly there- 
after, the Superintendent of our 
plant at Knightstown came into the 
office and told me that old man Doyle 
was no good, that he wasn’t safe and 
really was too old to work. 

‘Can’t you give him an easier job 
and keep him on the payroll a 
while?’ I asked. 

‘I don’t see how, because our easy 
jobs have run out and then some,’ 
reported the Superintendent. “We’ve 
had cases like Doyle before and can’t 
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find a watchman’s place or any job 
for this man.’ 

“Since there were no easy jobs to 
be had, for the moment at least, it 
brought me sharply up to the ques- 
tion of whether this old man ought 
to be let go without any further de- 
lay. I expressed such an idea to the 
Superintendent and he promptly re- 
belled against any thought of letting 
Doyle go without some financial pro- 
vision saying he knew Doyle was 
practically without income except for 
his weekly pay envelope. 


Discharge Means Poorhouse 


“In my experience, it’s no good 
telling men like Doyle that they 
should have been thrifty and that 
the Company doesn’t owe them a liv- 
ing after they are too old to work. 
The fact remains their pay is all they 
have—if you discharge them, it’s the 
poorhouse. 

“Now here’s the trouble with tell- 
ing him he’s through. He is well 
thought of by our employees, he has 


. been with the Company many years, 


and to discharge him now when he is 
too old to get a job elsewhere 
wouldn’t help us much in the com- 
munity. Customer good will as well 
as employee morale must be pre- 
served, so we allowed him $60 per 
month and told him to go home and 
take a much deserved rest. It seemed 
the wisest course. 

“That’s about the story of how we 


embarked on Pension payments.” 
And that story fits the beginning of 
many such pension plans. 

Talk to utility executives and you 
will find that they would all be most 
reluctant to give up their Pension 
Plans. They emphasize the Retire- 
ment allowance as the one efficient 
and practical course to follow. An 
inquiry addressed to officials of a 
number of public service organiza- 
tions brought forth a substantial list 
of reasons justifying the payment of 
a Pension Plan. In maintaining that 
a retirement allowance is good busi- 
ness, six reasons stood out most fre- 


quently in the replies received. Here 
they are: 


Six Good Reasons 


1. Actual Savings in Payroll 

This saving appears to come 
about through the fact that certain 
retired employees are not replaced, 
—their work being absorbed by the 
rest of the organization. 


2. Increased Efficiency Per In- 
dividual Employee 

3. Stimulation in Various Depart- 
ments 


Several executives point out that 
through their Pension Plans they 
have been able to hold young, 
promising employees because these 
young men knew they would have 
an opportunity at higher positions 
when certain officers, because of 
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age would be placed on the retired 
list. 
4. Enhancement of the Firm’s 
Reputation 

The majority of those comment- 
ing on the justification of a Pen- 
sion Plan gave the reason that the 
Company’s reputation as an em- 
ployer in the community was im- 
proved through the operation of a 
Retirement Plan, with a conse- 
quent favorable effect on the labor 
market. 


5. Better Morale in the Organi- 
zation 

Some officials write “It would be 
a great mistake to discharge an old 
man of long service without finan- 
cial provision, because it would af- 
fect unfavorably the morale of our 
employees.” 


6. Employees can Look Forward 
to Security In Old Age 

When a definite Pension Plan 
exists, an employee can so adjust 
his scale of living during the years 
immediately preceding retirement 
to meet the amount of income he 
knows he will receive at that time. 
To suddenly ask a man at an ad- 
vanced age to take a pension of 
one-half or one-third of his current 
income is an abrupt shock that can 
be avoided by a definite plan. 


Employee Participation — There 
seems to be rather general agreement 


that it is highly desirable to invite 
an employee to contribute toward 
the income he would receive when he 
is too old to work. Many employers 
report that employee benefits of any 
type, be they Group Insurance, Sick- 
ness and Accident or Retirement al- 
lowances, are more appreciated, bet- 
ter understood and more apt to ac- 
complish the purpose if the employee 
shares in the cost. 

For the last three or four years 
well over ninety per cent of all the 
new Retirement Plans established in 
this country and Canada were on a 
contributory basis and, in addition to 
these new plans, a number of older 
non-contributory plans were revised 
to provide contributions from the 
employees. In all cases, employees 
were found ready and willing to join 
the employer in building up a fund 
for Old Age. Some examples of 
plans where the employees contribute 
to the cost of their retirement income 
are—Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, Cleveland Railway, Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric, Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric, Southern California 
Gas Company, Kansas City Power & 
Light, and Southern Counties Gas 
Company. Needless to say the intro- 
duction of employee’s contributions 
has an important bearing on the em- 
ployer’s total outlay. 

Pension Reserves—It seems ap- 
propriate at this point to examine the 
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fundamental principles behind pen- 
sion reserves. As public utilities 
saw rapidly rising annual disburse- 
ments for Pensions, they naturally 
began to consider methods of level- 
ing costs. It was then that there 
came recognition on the part of these 
managements that the replacement of 
employees, whose usefulness is im- 
paired by old age or infirmities, 
parallels the replacement of worn- 
out plant equipment. 

The fact that the pension cost 
curve has risen so sharply in many 
concerns lies principally in the lack 
of recognition up to a comparatively 
few years ago, that the items of de- 
preciation of equipment and depreci- 
ation of the human element are, 
for accounting and financial pur- 
poses, parallels. 

For example, today we see the 
Yorkville Gas and Electric Company 
setting up reserves against the re- 
placement of plant and equipment. 
That’s sound accounting. And the 
financial officers of the Yorkville Gas 
Company insist naturally that it is a 
necessary and correct procedure in 
order to know the true financial pic- 
ture of the business. 

Now the Yorkville Gas Company 
has a considerable number of long 
service employees who eventually 
will reach an age where efficiency 
will demand their replacement. It 
cannot afford to assume that its or- 
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ganization is young and fresh and 
that it has no pension liability. The 
mere fact that pension costs have 
been handled on a supplementary 
payroll basis does not disguise the 
fact that reserves should be set aside 
annually for the replacement of the 
older, disabled employees. Mergers, 
unsympathetic future managements, 
obsolescent products may make these 
reserves doubly important. 

When for efficiency’s sake the old 
employee must be dropped, the fund 
from which his retirement income 
would be paid should be in hand— 
the result of appropriate charges 
against the cost of service during 
that employee’s active working life- 
time. 

Perhaps we can best illustrate our 
point by some simple pension arith- 
metic! Suppose the utility decides 
to grant a pension of $60 a month 
for life beginning at the age of 65. 
If the company pursues the old- 
fashioned method of paying it out 
during the balance of the employee’s 
lifetime, it will, on the average, pay 
this amount for approximately 12% 
years (the average expectancy after 
age 65). Thus the Company will 
have a total outlay of approximately 
$9,000. 

But, suppose the modern method 
of establishing reserves each year 
during the employee’s active working 
lifetime is adopted. In this case, the 
employee’s contributions together 
with tl.2 effect of compound interest 
will reduce the employer’s total out- 
lay to only $2,400. 


A Typical Plan 


An outline of a Retirement Plan 
that has proven effective and is work- 
ing satisfactorily in a number of 
properties may be of interest. 

Here are the highlights of such a 
Plan: 


1. The normal retirement age is 
65 for men and 60 for women 


65 was not arbitrarily selected 
by any means. As a matter of fact 
actual experience in a great many 
concerns indicates that 65 is just 
about the threshold of old age and 
that after 65 the rate of sickness 
jumps up very rapidly and the pos- 
sibility of accident is present in a 
much greater degree. 

While these ages are used for 
normal retirements the matter is 
entirely flexible and the manage- 
ment of the company may retire 
an employee earlier or later than 
the normal retirement age, as best 
fits the individual case. The setting 
up of a definite age, however, helps 
the employee to plan on a definite 
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time of retirement and enables the 
employee: and the employer to- 
gether to build up reserve adequate 
to provide the retirement income at 
that time. 


2. The Amount of Retirement In- 
come 

The usual amount of pension 
suggested is 114 per cent of pay 
for each year of service while the 
employee is a contributor to the 
Plan. The usual system is to have 
the employee and the employer 
jointly purchase each year, a re- 
tirement income unit (in reality a 
deferred annuity if insured), equal 
to 1% per cent of pay for that par- 
ticular year. In this fashion there 
is purchased and definitely segre- 
gated each year to work at inter- 
est, an annuity unit that becomes 
due and payable at the age of re- 
tirement. It will be evident, there- 
fore, that at the end of a period of 
35 years membership in such a 
plan, an employee would have 
35 units, each equa] to 1% per cent 
of his pay during each of his years 
of membership. 

In other words, an employee 
joining the plan at age 30 and re- 
tiring at 65, would have 35 times 
14 per cent or 52% per cent of his 
average pay received during mem- 
bership in the plan. 


Allowing for Past Service 


Credit for past service, that is 
service rendered prior to the adop- 
tion of the soundly financed con- 
tributory plan, has in many in- 
stances been fixed at 1 per cent of 
present pay, multiplied by the years 
of completed service up to the 
time the new plan was made effec- 
tive. In other words, an employee 
having already completed 30 years 
of service would be credited with 
30 per cent, for example, of his 
1933 earnings. However, because 
1933 was in most cases, a consider- 
ably lower year from an earning 
standpoint, some employers might 
prefer to take the average for the 
last five years. 


3. The Amount of Employee's 
Contribution 


Employees deposit 3 per cent of © 


pay by payroll deduction each 
month. This 3 per cent goes to the 
purchase of an annuity unit as de- 
scribed above. It should be clear 
that the contribution of 3 per cent 
together with the employer’s con- 
tribution, buys the 1% per cent 
annuity unit. But this annuity unit 
is not payable for one year, but if 
retirement takes place at age 65 it 
is payable on the average, for 12% 


years—12¥, years Leing the expec- 
tancy of life after age 65. In other 
words, for each 3 per cent contri- 
bution by the employee he may ex- 
pect to receive, on the average, 
more than 12 times 1% per cent 
annuity unit as a retirement in- 
come. 


When Interest Is Allowed 


The employee’s contributions are 
always returnable in full in case 
he leaves the service, or to his 
benficiary in the event of death. 
Arrangements can be made to al- 
low a reasonable rate of interest 
credit on the contributions when 
withdrawn. Even in the case of 
death after retirement but before 
the employees have received the 
total amount of contributions in 
annuities, the difference is payable 
to the beneficiary. 

4. Eligibility 

Usually these retirement plans 
invite employees to become mem- 
bers upon the completion of one 
year’s service. This seems highly 
desirable for several reasons: 


(a) The employee commences his 
contributions at an early age 
so that a reasonable and effec- 
tive amount of retirement in- 
come may be built up by the 
time he reaches age 65. 


(b) It is important to enlist the 
cooperation of the employees 
as early as possible in order 
to make the plan general for 
the entire working force. 

(c) A waiting period of one year 
eliminates the bulk of the 
turnover of the average or- 
ganization. 


. The Employer's Reserve 
Naturally an actuarial sui. .y is 
necessary to show the amount of 
reserve necessary each year to sat- 
isfactorily finance such a plan in 
cooperation with the employees, 
and proper computations can only 
be made when the age, pay and 
length of service of the employees 
of a particular organization is 
known. From an_ examination, 
however, of the personnel data of 
a great many organizations, in- 
cluding a number of utilities which 
have a long corporate history, it is 
fairly safe to say that so far as 
future service is concerned, the 
corporation should add to the con- 
tributions of the employees to fi- 
nance the plan just mentioned 
above, approximately 2.7 per cent 
of payroll. Whatever additional 
amounts were necessary over a 
period of years to gradually liqui- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Notes and Trends of Gas 
Advertising ‘Today 


Despite the Contention That the Woman Influences a Very 
Large Percentage of the Purchases for the Home and 
Family, It Is Suggested That Gas Compantes 
Pay More Attention to Directing Their 


HILE everybody is do- 

ing one thing, it is a 
good idea sometimes to take 
the opposite course. The 
main caution in adopting 
this procedure is to be sure 
that your action is well 
grounded in human psychol- 
ogy and that it does not at- 
tempt to oppose current social 
and economic trends. To be 
successfully “different” un- 
der“these limitations is not 
quite so difficult as it sounds, 
however, since it is well 
known that everything has 
at least two sides. 

Getting down to brass 
tacks, I simply want to say 
that it is high time our adver- 
tising men were reminded 
that they have been over- 
looking, in their copy and 
campaigns, about fifty per 
cent of the average gas com- 
pany’s customers, which fifty 
per cent represents, from 
some standpoints, a most im- 
portant half. I am referring 
to the half that wears long 
pants. ; 

The gas industry was very 
early “sold” on the theory 
that women influenced, if 


Advertising Toward the 
Pater familias 
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Some families pay less than $1.00 a 
month for Gasservice; others use $6 or $7 worth 
of service per month. But the average Gas bill” 
is less than 10 cents a day—less than the cost of 
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This Ad Brings the Bill-Payer Into the Picture 





they did not actually consum- 
mate, the sale of gas-using 
appliances. This was even 
before there were any statis- 
tics on the subject. ‘After 
the War, every other indus- 
try became woman-conscious 
until even the advertising of 
heavy machinery appeared 
to visualize a purchasing 
agent of the feminine gender. 
Quite recently, the president 
of a large refrigerator com- 
pany was quoted as follows 
in a widely circulated busi- 
ness publication: 

“Better than 2,000,000 
women cast their votes at the 
shopping center§ of Ameri- 
can business every day. They 
control the purchase of 62 
per cent of all hardware, 85 
per cent of all drugs and sun- 
dries, 90 per cent of all auto- 
mobiles, 98 per cent of all 
household appliances, 97 per 
cent of all groceries, 77 per 
cent of all sporting goods, 
and actually 61 per cent of 
all men’s furnishings. 

“Feminine influence is the 
big factor in all successful 
electric refrigeration mer- 
chandising. 
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I have no idea where these figures 
came from; but I have seen similar 
ones, most of them well-authenti- 


cated by experts in the art of cus-. 


tomer surveys. They must mean 
something. They must have some 
basis in fact. But nevertheless and 
notwithstanding, my mind refuses to 
believe in the picture here inferred 
of an acquiescent and largely passive 
man-person, magnified to represent 
the American Male, who permits his 
wife to buy or “control the pur- 
chase” of all but a paltry two per 
cent of the household appliances sold 
in this country. There may be wo- 
men who dream of such Utopias, but 
you and I know that it doesn’t hap- 
pen that way in any household of 
which we have had personal or inti- 
mate knowledge. 


Too Much Concentration on 
Women 


The influence of women in regard 
to purchasing power is not to be de- 
nied. It is considerable and, in 
some directions, may even be greater 
than an equal division would allow. 
But there is no reason that I can 
see—and I think we have been miss- 
ing some bets as a result—for the 
almost complete concentration on the 
so-called “homemaker” as indicated 
by gas company advertising during 
the past generation or more. 

Therefore, I have been looking for 
quite a while for some sign that 
would show that the gas industry is 
becoming aware that it has anything 
to talk about or sell that is likely to 
interest the man-about-the-house. A 
well known magazine reminds us 
that “Behind every woman stands 
the shadow of a man.” Not only 
does the man influence many of his 
wife’s personal purchases, including 
her hats but we are even willing to 
bet that he casts the deciding vote 
when it comes to installing a gas- 
heating system or an automatic wa- 
ter heater. 

The excuse for this article at this 
time is that I believe I have found 
the signs I was looking for in the 
latest grist of adverting proofs sub- 
mitted by some of the more progres- 
sive utilities. If I am not mistaken, 
there is a perceptible note of chest 
tones here and there. . It is a happy 
thought that we may eventually 
reach the fellow who foots the bills, 
for installment payments as well as 
for gas. 

The frank sexology of the Greater 


~ 
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Boston campaign, which decorated 
these pages in December, was cer- 
tainly set to catch the roving eye. It 
has not been duplicated elsewhere as 
yet; but in its stead we have the vir- 
ile and striking testimonial of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company in 
what appeals to me as one of the 
outstanding advertisements of the 
year—“MEN WHO KNOW”. It 
starts with an illustration, in crayon, 
of the type of man you would like 


to meet. Then it proceeds directly 
to say: 
“Well informed executives and 


heating engineers in all classes of in- 
dustries choose gas for the kitchens 
of their own homes. They consider 
no other type of stove equal to the 
modern Gas Range—either for econ- 
omy or service. An informal sur- 
vey of the homes of executives and 
engineers of public service compan- 
ies which serve communities with 
both gas and electricity shows that 
nearly all these men use gas for 
cooking. They know that gas is the 
cleanest, safest, fastest and most 
economical cooking fuel in the 
world.” 

Cooking! Of. all things to talk 
about toa man! Yet, it is no guess- 
work to suppose that a large per- 
centage of men in Milwaukee not 
only read this advertisement (a little 
flattered, perhaps, that the gas com- 
pany was talking their language on 
such an obviously domestic topic), 
but also stopped to do a little con- 
structive thinking on their own ac- 
count about the relative merits of 
gas and some of the other competing 
fuels. 


Another Masculine Slant 


Another masculine note is sound- 
ed by the advertising of the Com- 
munity Natural Gas Company of the 
Lone Star Gas System. Here the 
slant is institutional, but it also has 
a promotional purpose. The head- 
line is challenging: “Men Who Got 
Up Before Daylight Guaranteed 
Your Heat for Tonight”. It tells 
the story of the scores of men—gas 
company employes—who get up be- 
fore dawn every morning to assume 
their posts at the wells, compressor 
stations and along the pipe lines 
“guarding your gas service every 
step of the way to keep it depend- 
able”. It makes the necessary con- 
trast with the comfortable house- 
holder who rises in a warm house 


and takes automatic heating for 
granted. It takes a man to appre- 
ciate what this means. 

My peeled eye lights on a pair of 
straight house-heating advertise- 
ments—one by the Consolidated Gas 
Company, the other by the St. Louis 
County Gas Company, both directed 
at men. In the first instance, we see 
a substantial citizen, stroking his 
chin over the newspaper forecast: 
“Colder Tonight!” he says. “That'll 
be the second time I’ve had to build 
the fire this week.” The main cap- 
tion reads, “No Trouble When the 
Temperature Changes... . If You 
Heat with Gas, the Most Flexible 
Fuel.” This copy was obviously not 
designed for mid-winter; but it was 
probably most effective at the begin- 
ning of the heating season. 


The Right To Squawk 


In St. Louis they ask, “Did You 
Read What H. I. Phillips Said 
About a Husband’s’ Right to 
Squawk?” Phillips is a popular 
newspaper columnist who has done 
his part by setting up a code for coal 
users. Among other provisions, he 
specifies “that the husband shall have 
a right to squawk should he get up, 
go down to the co]d cellar, dump the 
ashes, pile in new wood and then dis- 
cover that the box of matches he al- 
ways kept on the ledge is missing.” 


The advertisement adds—‘Folks 
who live in gas-heated houses don’t 
know the meaning of ‘furnace 
cares’ !”’ 


If there is any doubt about the 
possibility of interesting men in gas 
company advertising, it is completely 
resolved by the holiday advertising 
that appeared recently over the sig- 
nature of the Westchester Lighting 
Company. It must have been hard to 
resist the smile of the freckle-faced 
boy in the photographic illustration, 
and harder still for the head of the 
household to ignore the headline ap- 
peal: “You Bet I’m Glad Dad’s Buy- 
ing an Automatic Refrigerator This 
Christmas!” There was also a foot- 
note about installment terms with the 
sub-heading, “Timely tip to fathers.” 

Even where the feminine influence 
is still dominant, one may now ob- 
serve an effort at balancing the scale. 
For example, the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company started off their 
house-heating campaign in Chicago 
with the pathetic figure of a female 
stoker made popular by the national 
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slogan of several seasons ago, “A 
Shovel Was Never Made to Fit a 
Woman’s Hand”, which advertised 
oil burners. But they adopted a mas- 
culine tone in the headline—“‘Man, 
Put A Stop To This”. And, during 
the second week, they replaced the 
lady with a figure of a man absorbed 
in the same occupation, thereby en- 
gaging the attention of both mem- 
bers of the household. (‘Gas Heat 
Ends This Early Morning Fire- 
building”’), 

That strikes us as intelligent ad- 
vertising. So was one of the sug- 
gestions of the A. G. A. Copy Serv- 
ice which depicted a real he-man in 
the cap and apron of a nurse under 
the appropriate message—‘Resign 
as Nursemaid to the Furnace!’ 

The same quality of compromise 
that was sq smartly demonstrated in 
Chicago is also shown in the cost-of- 
gas advertising carried on by Mil- 
waukee, where so much original 
thinking in gas company advertising 
has recently come from. In one ad- 
vertisement we read, “Gas Service 
As Inexpensive As Your Ice Cream 
Sundae” with a dainty handful of 
polished fingernails poised gracefully 
over the fudge-and-cherry. In the 
second we learn, “Gas As Inexpen- 
sive As A Daily Shoe Shine” with a 
sturdy looking pair of mannish 
brogues. It always pays to bring the 
bill-payer into the picture. 

I was going to close on that note, 
feeling that the reader by this time 
was either convinced or exhausted, I 
am asking the printer to leave the 
forms open just another minute, 
however, or long enough to thank the 
Washington Gas Light Company for 
sending me one of the most novel 
gas company newspaper advertise- 


Summary of Gas Company 
Statistics for November, 1933 


ALES of manufactured and nat- 

ural gas aggregated 108,671,800,- 
000 cubic feet in November, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding 
year. 

In spite of augmented sales how- 
ever, revenues continued to lag, in- 
come for November amounting to 
$57,631,300 as compared with $58,- 
929,500 in November a year ago, a 
decline of 2.2 per cent. 

Most of the sales expansion of the 


Ge - 


wave 


How the Washington Gas Light Company Said “Merry Christmas” 


ments of the season. It is nothing 
less than a seven-column spread re- 
producing the actual signatures of— 
well, here is the heading: 





industry was the result of pro- 
nounced increases in gas sales for in- 
dustrial-commercial purposes, which 
averaged 11 per cent above the fig- 
ures for November a year ago. Rev- 
enues from this class of business also 
gained, although not in proportion to 
increased volume, amounting to $16,- 
849,300 in November as compared 
with $16,412,200 for the same month 
of the preceding year, an increase of 
2.7 per cent. 

While sales of manufactured gas 
for domestic cooking, water heating, 
refrigeration, etc., continued to run 
about 4 per cent below a year ago, 
sales for house heating purposes reg- 


“SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 
YOUR GAS COMPANY AND 
ITS 1258 EMPLOYEES” 

They’re all there . . I counted ’em! 


istered a sharp gain amounting to 
more than 44 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. Manufactured gas sales 
for industrial-commercial uses were 
also above those of a year ago by 6 
per cent. 

Natural gas sales for domestic 
uses during November were nearly 6 
per cent below those of a year ago. 
Sales to ordinary industrial custom- 
ers however, were up nearly 13 per 
cent, while sales to large scale indus- 
trial users of natural gas showed a 
gain of more than 26 per cent over 
the same month of the preceding 


year. 
—Paul Ryan, A. G. A. 
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ean [em- 


perature Diiference Be- 


tween a Saturated Gas 
and a Cooling Liquid 


It Is Shown That the Method Heretofore Used for the 
Determination Is in Error and a New Method Is Presented 


By SYBREN RUURD TYMSTRA 


Instructor in General Engineering, University of Washington 


EAN temperature difference, in 
condensation, may be defined 
as that temperature difference at 
which, if it occurred over the entire 
area of contact, the total transfer of 
heat per unit of time would be the 
same as the summation of the trans- 
fers of heat of the elementary areas 
at their various temperatures during 
the same unit of time. 

In this article it will be demon- 
strated that the method hitherto used 
for the determination of the mean 
temperature difference between two 
fluids is incorrect, if the fluid to be 
cooled is a saturated gas. A new 
method for calculating the mean 
temperature difference for such con- 
ditions will be evolved. Although 
the characteristics of saturated gas 
preclude absolute accuracy, the re- 
sult obtained by means of this new 
method will be shown to approxi- 
mate the true mean temperature dif- 
ference more closely than that ob- 
tained through the use of any meth- 
od previously in use. 

As a brief introduction, consider 
the heat transfer between two liq- 
uids of different temperatures in 





Portion of Bulletin No. 72, issued by 
University of Washington Engineering 
Experiment Station, Dec. 1933. 


either parallel or 
courtter-current flow. 
This heat transfer is 
a function of various 
factors. It is, for in- 
stance, proportional 
to, (1) the tempera- 
ture difference of the 
liquids, (2) the area 
of contact, and (3) 
the time of contact. 
Figure 1 is a com- 
posite set of curves 
showing the relation- 
ships between the 
two liquids as plotted 
to different ordi- 
nates. The first set 50 70 
of curves, compris- 
ing the solid lines, 
are plotted with tem- 
peratures as_ ab- 
scissas and heat content as ordinates. 
Line ac represents the liquid being 
cooled. The cooling liquid is repre- 
sented by line df when the two 
are in parallel flow and by line gi 
when in counter-current flow. The 
quantity of the liquids in each case 
is the amount required to produce 
these lines. Since a heat balance ex- 
ists at any abscissa and since the 
curves are straight lines when plot- 
ted as described, the mean tempera- 


Heat Content Scale 





90 ‘110 
Temperature in Degrees fahrenheit 


Fig. 1.—Relationship Curves Showing Temperature Differ- 
ence for Liquids in Parallel and Counter-Current Flow. 


c 


Length of Contact Area Scale 


130 150 170 = 90 


ture difference would be the arith- 
metic mean, if this condition could 
exist in a condenser. Such, however, 
is not the case; the length of con- 
tact area, and thus the time func- 
tion, has not been taken into ac- 
count. Heat exchange being propor- 
tional to the temperature difference 
existing at any elementary contact 
area, more heat will be exchanged 
per unit area in unit time at regions 
of large temperature differences 
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Values for 


2 
a O 00/ Q02 003 004 005.006 007 0.08 009 


° f=) F 
eflF S2ailrleirl|e\e 
10.0025 |0./66%0.//0 |0.405 | 0.230 |0.526|0.450 |0.690 
0.005 |\0.1/88 \0./20 |\0.4/7 | 0.240 |0.535 |0.500 |\0.724 
0010 \0.2/5 10.130 |\0.429 | 0.250 |\0.544 |0.550\0.756 
Q2020 |\0.25/ 0/40 |\0.440|0.260 |\0.552 |0.600 |\0786 
0.030 |0.277 |0./50 |0.450|0.270 |0.560|\0650 |\08/5 
0040 |0.297 |0./60 |\0460|0.280 |\0.568|0.700 \0 8439 
0.050 |0316 10./70 |\0.469% 0.290 |\0.576|0750 |\0.870 
2060 10.334 10./8O0 |\0.479 |0.300 | 0.583 |0.800 |\0898 
Q070 |10.35010.190 |\0.489|0.325 |0.602"|0.850 \0.925 
0.080 |0.365°|0.200 10.499 |0.350 |0.620|0.900 |0.950 
0.090 |0379 10.210 |0.509| 0.375 | 0.638\|0.950 |\0.975 
0./00 |0.392 10.220 |0.5/8 | 0.400 | 0.655 |/.000 |/.000 


for the rectangles a,b,c.etc, the arithmetic mean 
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Q_g= Logarithmic Mean Temperature Difference 


@,- Smallest Temp Diff 


@, - Largest Temp. Diff. 


for 
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( Hausbrand corrected) 





Oeg= F &, , ln which F'1sa Factor for So. 
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Table 1—Factor Tabulation for Logarithmic Mean Tem- 
perature Difference Determination. 


than at regions where the tempera- 
ture differences are smaller. Changes 
in temperature of the liquids will 
therefore occur more rapidly in the 
former regions than in the latter. 
Consequently, when plotted with or- 
dinates representing length of con- 
tact area (and thus being a function 
of time) the curves cannot in gen- 
eral be straight lines. This is true 
for both counter-current and paral- 
lel flow. The true condition is illus- 
trated in Figure 1 by the dotted 
curves which are plotted (relative to 
scale only) with the same tempera- 
tures as before as abscissas, but with 
length of contact area as ordinates. 
The liquid being cooled is now rep- 
resented by curve abc; the cooling 
liquid, by curve def when in parallel 
flow and by curve ghi when in coun- 
ter-current flow. 

It is demonstrated in the litera- 
ture! that the true mean temperature 
difference, when both fluids are liq- 
uids, is the logarithmic mean tem- 





perature. Its mathematical expres- 
sion is: 
6. — Os 
ES —— Sa re 
Ou 
loge 
6s 
in which 


6ice= Logarithmic mean. tem- 
perature difference 
é.=Largest end-temperature 
difference 
6s=Smallest end-temperature 
difference 
Hausbrand? has tabulated from 
this equation a set of factors by 
means of which the same results are 
obtained. These factors are shown 





1Badger: Heat Transfer and Evaporation. 
_ *Hausbrand: Evaporating, Condensing and Cool- 
ing Apparatus. 
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in tabulated form in 
Table 1 and graph- 
ically in Figure 2. 
Slight numerical er- 
rors in Hausbrand’s 
table have been cor- 
rected. 

The true mean = me 
temperature differ- 
ence is mot so 
readily determined 
when the fluid to be 
cooled is a mois- 
ture-saturated gas. 
The heat content of 
such gas at various 
temperatures is not 
now directly proportional to its tem- 
perature. The latent heat of vapor- 
ization of the moisture contained 
in such gas constitutes the major 
part of its heat content. That mois- 
ture content varies disproportionally 
to changes in temperature, can be 
seen in Figure 3, which shows the 
moisture content of anv saturated 
gas plotted at various temperatures. 
Consequently equal changes in gas 
temperature do not result in equal 
changes in the heat content of such 
gas. Figure 4 is a modified heat 
content curve for saturated gas at 
various temperatures. This is not 
the true heat content curve for such 
gas; a slight deduction has been 
made equivalent to the heat content 
of the condensate, removed from the 
gas in any apparatus used to con- 
dense such gas, as for instance multi- 
pass tubular condensers. It illus- 
trates the unequal heat distribution 
throughout the shown temperature 
range. Thus it follows that the log- 
arithmic mean temperature differ- 
ence is not the true mean tempera- 
ture difference when the fluid to be 
cooled is a saturated gas. 
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Fig. 2.—Factor Curve for Logarithmic Mean Temperature 


Difference Determination. 


A new method for such conditions 
has been proposed by Haug and Ma- 
son®, In this method, a graphical or 
analytical temperature survey is 
niade as follows: At equal temper- 
ature intervals of the cooling water 
the heat balance and therefore the 
corresponding gas temperatures are 
determined. The temperature differ- 
ences between gas and water are 
then determined at these equal wa- 
ter temperature intervals. The av- 
erage or arithmetic mean tempera- 
ture difference is then ‘dalculated by 
the trapezoidal rule, and this result. 
is taken as the true mean tempera- 
ture difference. 

This method is thus analoguous to 
that illustrated by the solid lines of 
Figure 1. If plotted according to 
this conception the abscissas would 
represent temperatures, the ordi- 
nates the heat contents, and the cool- 
ing water heat content curve would 
plot as a straight line. This method 
is thus in serious error in that it 
does not take into account the loca- 





SAmerican Gas Assn.: 1925 Convention, Report 
of the Committee on Condensing and Scrubbing. 
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Fig. 3.—Water Vapor per Cubic Foot of Saturated Gas at 
Standard Conditions of 60° F. 30” Hg. 


tion in the condenser at which these 
temperatures and temperature dif- 
ferences occur. In other words, the 
length of contact area and thus the 
time function has not been taken 
into account. This, however, is ab- 
solutely essential, as has _ been 
brought out in the previous discus- 
sion pertaining to the two liquids 
and illustrated by the dotted curves 
of Figure 1. 

Considered from another angle: 
The magnitude of the heat exchange 
at any elementary area of contact is 
proportional to the temperature dif- 
ference there found. At regions of 
large temperature differences the two 
curves tend to approach each other 
at a greater rate than at regions of 
smaller temperature differences. In 
other words, for an equal quantity 
of heat to be transferred per unit of 
time, less contact area is required 
when the difference in temperature 
is great, than when this difference is 
small, It can thus be seen that any 
graphical representation must be 
made with ordinates representing 
temperatures and length of contact 
area parallel to the flow (the latter 
being equivalent to a time function). 
Curves plotted as described will 
show the true condition. Their 
slopes at any ordinate will be a func- 
tion of the length of contact area in 
respect to temperature difference. 
Since these temperature differences 
vary, it follows that the curves can- 
not be straight lines and that the 
mean temperature difference cannot 
be the arithmetic mean. The Haug 
and Mason method is therefore 
proved to be in error. 

Unfortunately, owing to the com- 
plexities of the heat content curve 
for saturated gas, no accurate meth- 
od is available for the determination 
of the mean temperature difference 
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when the fluid to be 
cooled is such a gas. 

The new method, 
here presented, 
gives the nearest 
approximation to 
the true mean tem- 
perature difference 
between a saturated 
gas and a cooling 
liquid. 

_For the purpose 
of examination let 
it temporarily be 
assumed that -the 
heat content of the 
saturated gas is 
proportional to the 
changes in tempera- 
ture. In Figure 5, 
a straight line ac 
drawn through 
given gas end-temperatures in the 
curve abc representing the heat to be 
extracted by the cooling liquid, illus- 
trates this assumption. The counter- 
current method of cooling is used in 
tubular gas condenser practice ; there- 
fore, only the cooling liquid line df 
for such method of 
cooling is shown in 
the figure. The 
quantity of the cool- 
ing water is the 
amount required to 
be in heat balance 
with the line df. 
The mean tempera- 
ture difference be- 
tween the cooling 
liquid line and the 
assumed gas line 
can now be calcu- 
lated. Either the 
jogarithmic formula 
or its factor method 
may be used for 
such calculation. A 
graphical represen- 
tation can readily 
be made by chang- 
ing the ordinates 
from a “heat con- 
tent” scale to a 
“length of contact 
area’ scale. The as- 
sumed gas line ac 
and the cooling 
water line df 
change correspond- 
ingly to curves age 
and def, respective- 
ly, as shown (rela- 
tively to scale only) 
in the figure. The 
mean of. the ab- 
scissas between 4 
these curves is the 
calculated logarith- 
mic mean tempera- 
ture difference. 


170 ~=/490 


80 


British Thermal Units 


50 70 
Temperature in Degrees fahrenheit 


‘The temperature differences be- 
tween the assumed gas line ac and 
the true gas curve abc must yet be 
taken into account. The over-all 
mean temperature difference there- 
fore will be the logarithmic mean 
between ac and df (which is the ab- 
scissa mean between curves age and 
def) plus the true mean between line 
ac and curve abc. The latter is im- 
possible to determine accurately, but 
must be less than the arithmetic 
mean between ac and abc. These 
temperature differences must also be 
plotted with “length of contact area” 
ordinates. There, also, greater heat 
transfer will take place at regions of 
large temperature difference than at 
regions of smaller temperature dif- 
ference. For the purpose of exam- 
ination let it be assumed that line ac 
and curve abe are divided at the 
point of greatest temperature dif- 
ference, say at b and h. Let the 
curves ab and be temporarily be re- 
placed by straight lines ab and bc. 
This procedure is not strictly sound ; 
neither is it known at which place in 
the condenser these temperatures oc- 
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Fig. 4—Heat to be Removed per Cubic Foot of Saturated 
Gas by the Cooling Liquid in Multi-pass Tubular Condensers. 








cur. It indicates, however, that the 
mean between lines ah and ab, and 
between hc and bc, would tend to be 
the logarithmic mean. The relation- 
ship of the lines in each pair to each 
other suggests that the value of this 
logarithmic mean could not possibly 
be more than one-third of the arith- 
metic mean, since one end-tempera- 
ture difference is zero. The mean 
temperature difference between lines 
ab, be and curves ab, bc must yet be 
added. This value is rather small, 
certainly not over one-half the pre- 
vious value or about one-sixth the 
arithmetic. mean. It may thus be 
reasoned that the approximate value 
of the true mean between line ac and 
curve abc is in the neighborhood of 
one-half of the arithmetic mean. 
This empiric value added to the log- 
arithmic mean of the end-tempera- 
ture differences will give the nearest 
approximation‘to the true mean tem- 
perature difference between a satu- 
rated gas and a cooling liquid. 


The expression is 
Om = Prog 0.5 Bar 
in which 

6m= True mean temperature 
difference 

Oi0e= Logarithmic mean tem- 
perature difference 

6..= Arithmetic mean temper- 
ature difference between a 
straight line connecting the gas 
end-temperatures, and the gas 
heat content curve. 


It might be asked: Why not draw 
straight lines ab and ac to begin 
with, find the two logarithmic means 


between these lines and the corre- . 


sponding parts of line df, average 
the results, and add as an increment 
the comparatively small value of the 
mean between lines ab, bc, and 
curves ab, bc. This cannot be done, 
as it is not known at which place 
these temperature differences occur. 
The “length of contact area” for 
which each value so found would 
be the mean, is not known. Conse- 
quently the true mean cannot be so 
found. In other words, the error 
which of necessity occurs in the de- 
termination of the mean between 
line ab, bec and curves ab, bc would 
be extended over the entire temper- 
ature difference range. 

Comparison of the Haug and Ma- 
son method with the new method 
discloses several points of differ- 
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ence. The former, 
using the arithme- 
tic mean through- 
out, obtains a value 
which is obviously 
too large. The lat- 
ter uses the loga- 
rithmic mean for 
part of the temper- 
ature range and an 
approximate loga- 
rithmic mean for 
the remainder. The 
value obtained by 
the use of this 
method should very 
much more closely 50 70 
approximate the 
true mean, 

Which of the two 
inethods is used 
would matter little 
if the ratio between them were a con- 
stant. This, however, is not the case, 
as will be shown. The expressions 
for the two methods may be stated as 
follows: 


H. and M. method 6m=@s+- 
New method 6@m=6@ie+ 0.5 Oar 
in which 
6s= Arithmetic mean temper- 
ature difference between lines 
ac and df; the other symbols 
have the meanings already as- 
signed. 


Heat Content Scale 


[f end-temperature differences are 
alike, then the logarithmic mean 
equals the arithmetic mean. In this 
special case the difference between 
the two methods is the least, the 
Haug and Mason method being the 
larger by one-half of @.*.. When one 
end-temperature difference becomes 
smaller than the other, the error 
caused by using the arithmetic mean 
instead of the logarithmic mean in- 
creases rapidly. Such error amounts 
to 1, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100, and 200 per 
cent of the logarithmic mean when 
one end-temperature difference is 
30, 55, 67.5, 83, 92, 98 and 99.75 per 
cent respectively smaller than the 
other. It can thus be seen that there 
is not even an approximate ratio be- 
tween the two methods. Conse- 
quently the method which nearest 
approaches the true conditions must 
be used; otherwise a false value will 
be obtained for the heat transfer co- 
efficient per unit contact area in unit 
time. 

The mean temperature difference 
is affected by still another influence. 
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Fig. 5.—Relationship Curves Showing Temperature Differ- 
ence for a Saturated Gas and a Cooling Liquid in Counter- 


Current Flow. 


The heat transfer coefficient of the 
hot moisture laden gas will approach 
that of steam, while this coefficient 
for the cooler gas will nearer resem- 
ble that of a dry gas. Consequently 
more heat will be transferred at the 
hot end of the condenser than at the 
cold end under identical conditions. 
This refinement has not been taken - 
into consideration. The influence 
caused by this condition would 
change for every gas temperature 
and must thus be considered for 
each individual condenser calcula- 
tion. Since this influence is inti- 
mately connected with the overall 
coefficient of heat transfer it is sug- 
gested, for lack of a better method, 
that it be considered a function of 
this coefficient. 


NUMERICAL EXAMPLE FOR THE 
MEAN TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE 


The specific example shown in 
Figure 5 can conveniently be used as 
a numerical comparison between 
the two methods. The calculations 
for the Haug and Mason method 
are 

49-+-5 
| Nee =27, 
2 
6.x=20 (by trapezoidal rule) 

Om = Oa 6ar=27+20=47 
The calculations for the new meth- 
od are 


At 


Os 5 

Bice, _-_ =0.102, 
Ou 49 

F =0.395, 


Bros= (49) (0.395) = 19.4, 
6m = Pro¢+-0.5 bac= 19.4+-10=29.4 
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Pointers 











“WITH retail selling this year, we 
are going out to sell usage” said a 


és 


salesmanager the other day; “in 
years past we went out and sold low 
down payment and long extended 
‘payments. This gave us_ records, 
but we have come to the conclusion 
that today with much of the old 
. stuff that necessitated these drawn 
out payment plans out of the pic- 
‘ture, we can go out and do a very 
creditable and lasting job selling 
‘value at a fair price plus the service 
our merchandise will give the con- 











sumer.” To us that seems to be the 
.reasonable attitude. Many gas men 
have a memory of high-pressure ac- 
‘tivities that sold hundreds of ranges, 
water heaters and other appliances 
‘on the “big-commission-low-pay- 
ment” plan that bounced back. These 
sales, where “all you gotta do is 
sign here,” were in the main poor 
business. 


THAT we are on the right track 
in suggesting that gas men, to a man, 
get behind the movement to have a 
gas kitchen in the store of every gas 
company seems to be borne out as 
we thumb through advertising and 
editorial pages of the popular 
women’s magazines. So we say 
give the customer what he wants, a 
modern GAS kitchen. As time goes 
on, and spring actually arrives, Mrs. 
Charlie Consumer is going a-shop- 
ping for modern kitchen equipment 


and it is up to us to see that it is a 
GAS kitchen—we have all she can 
possibly desire? speed, silence, clean- 
liness, low operating costs, low main- 
tenance cost, color, shape, size, de- 
sign, anything—but we also have 
competition unless we display and 
demonstrate our appliances in a suit- 
able modern setting. 


IT seems to us that the natural 
gas companies serving the greater 
Pittsburgh area have hit upon a 
happy idea in telling of the many 





| See How Much Comfort, Convenience and Cleanliness 
| They Buy When You Use .Modern Gas Appliances 


ID you ever stop to realize how much you get in return for the few dollars you spend each 
month for Natural Gas Service? If you haven't, note the average costs, shown below, for 
operating modern gas appliances—and you'll get a new appreciation of what Gas Service means, or 
can mean, to you in your home. And incidentally, as you look at these low costs, you might con- 
gratulate yourself on living in this Pittsburgh district where Natural Gas, rich in heat units, is 


available at rates that are only-one-fourth to one-halt what they are in many ofher large centers 


not so fortunately situated. 





PENNIES @O 
lean see { 


A MODERN GAS RANGE.... 


Smarty styled, with oven costrol, iosulated oven and many 
other convenience features that make cooking snd baking 
areal pleasure. Will cook aod ba&e for a family of four 


BED COS Of. cercsnncceesures OWLY 1 CENT PER MEAL 


A MODERN WATER HEATER . . 


Will provide hot water—eutomatically and without waiting 
—for shaviog, for bathing, for washing dishes, for washing 
clothes, and for all cleaning tasks about the homé for an 
averagé COSt Of. cescccenearee OMLY 5 CENTS PER DAY. 


uses for GAS service inthe home. 
These advertisements approach the 
subject from an entirely new angle: 
“Pennies, Nickels . . . Dimes’, is the 


caption that catches the eye of the 


present customer as well as the one- 
to-be . . . then the text. gets right 
down to a clinching sales talk on the 
use of gas and gas appliances. An- 
other thing that we like about this 
advertising is the fact that it says in 
bold face type that gas will do cer- 
tain, definite tasks for a certain defi- 
nite amount of money. Money talks 
today ; it talked yesterday and it will 
talk tomorrow. Give ’em facts, gas 
men, tell ’em and you'll sell ’em. 


THE February issue of “Magic 
Chef” has caught our eye and the 
streamer at the top of the page 





A MODERN GAS INCINERATOR 


Promdes yuck, tconomical aod senuary disposal of all 
garbage, and eliminates once aod for all the vosightly. 
objectionable garbage can with us constant menace to 


health—at # cost of ...... LESS THAN 2 CENTS PER DAY. 


A MODERN GAS LAUNDRY DRYER 


The most sanstary metbod of drying clothes. “Makes you 
eourely independent of the weather, and saves from two 
to four hours each wash day. Circulatiog warm aur dries 
clothes quickly and keeps them frésb and white. Saves 
time, money, lshor—and clothes. Average operanog 


en ONLY ABOUT 10 CENTS PER WASHING. 





MODERN GAS HEAT ..... 


A MODERN RADIANT HEATER. . 
For auxiliary beatiag, for beating individual rooms, and for 
taking the chill of the house ia spring and fall without 
using the furnace. Gives quick, cheery, healthful warmth 





A MODERN GAS REFRIGERATOR 
Unquestionably the last word in automatic refrigeration. 
Absolutely siléhe because there is nothieg.ia it that can 
possibly make aoise—s ticy gas Game does all the work: 
No moving parts to wear out, vibrate or require servicing: 


Costs ..reseenens ONLY 2 CENTS A DAY TD OPERATE. 





—-—-- 








Completely ‘automatic; frees you forever from the drudgery 
of furnace-teading; provides a constant uniform tempera. 
ture that safeguards bealth—aod comfort, convenience and 
cleanlicess you can get with no other fuel. Costs, with 
modern efficient equipment, oo either purchase or reoral 
plan, are surprisingly low—and accuraté estimates, based 
0 your own individual requirements, are offered free of 
<barge by your Gas Company. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


That Gas Rates im the Pittsburgh District, based on 
the number of BTU's, or beat units, delivered per 
1000 cubic feet, ave only one-fourth to one-half the 
rater m many other large catres. 











NATURAL GAS COMPANIES 


Serving the Greater Pitishurgh Area 




















stands out in bold relief; the eye- 
opener is an article entitled “At Last 
—The Spotlight Turns to the Kit- 
chen,” and as it is written by none 
other authority. than Dorothy E. 
Shank, we, without any more com- 
ment,. commend its reading to you 
gas men who are All-GAS-Kitchen 
minded. 


THE Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany, St. Louis; has put a new and, 
in our opinion, a profitable twist to 
the well-known “Old Range Con- 
test.” The contest is being con- 
ducted in connection with a series of 
cooking classes held in the company’s 
auditorium in their main downtown 
store, and which is being broadcast 


ep the cs covke 
Win this range 


FREE 


Winner of “Old Gas 

Range.Contest” 

will receive FREE 

this 1934 model 

Quick Meal Magic 

Chef Gas Range 
v 
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daily at 11 a.m. over Radio Station 
KSD. 

To give the 64 local dealers a tie- 
in, the gas company is running 3 col- 
umn 16 inch advertisements in the 
St. Louis daily newspapers. All deal- 
ers are authorized to receive entry 
coupons. This in itself is a gesture 
in the right direction as these cou- 
pons will no doubt carry the names_ 
of many potential purchasers of new 
ranges, and the dealers who follow 
through will develop a profitable new 
range business. Judging the oldest 
stove will also be done by four deal-: 
ers, while the award will be made 
by the Laclade Company. This, i 
seems, is an idea for gas men who 
wish ‘to solidify dealer good-will and 

the same time 


ing load by selling 
modern gas ranges. 

In reproducing a 
specimen of the 
newspaper advertis- 
ing herewith,: the 


ad containing a list- 
ing of gas range 
dealers in St. Louis 


NOW that the 
season is. approach- 
ing when the house- 


For more than half a century gas has been and ‘continues to be the’ most popuigr 


cooking fuel because no other ‘fuel can. offer ail the advantages. of gas. 


economy, convenience, flexible heat. 


A lot of gas ranges have been in service in St. ‘Louis for many years. We'd like to 
find out whose range has been. in longest continuous use, and to the owner of that 
range we will present absolutely free a 1934 Quick Meal Magic Chef (price $138.50). 
This contest is being conducted from the daily-cooking classes held in the Laclede 
. Auditorium and broadcast 
- over radio station KSD at 
11 o'clock each weekday 
morning. 
and hear these interesting 
cooking classes, or when 
you're downtown stop in 
HM and watch the broadcast, 
there are plenty of com- 
fortable seats in the 
Laclede Auditorium,-1ith 
and Olive Streets. 





How to Enter Your Gas Range in 


“OLD RANGE CONTEST” 


+ -Speed,. 


Tune in KSD 





lower portion of the’ 


has been eliminated. 








Fill out the coupon below. ont give it 
to your dealer or mail it to radio sta- 
tion KSD, Contest closes at midnight 


February 6th and any entries post- — 


marked .later than that date will be 
disqualified. Prize range will be 
awarded a the KSD cooking school 


in, the Laclede Auditorium as soon as 

the judges are able to determine the 
winner, The Laclede Company has 
nothing to do with the selection of 
the winner, that task is in the hands 
of the following judges: Bernatd 
Gude, Joseph Manne, Alvin J. Kroe- 
— Joseph J. Hellrung. 


sary to use the coupon in order to enter the contest. Just 


{ This coupon is for your convenience, but it is not neces- } 


give your dealer the information about your gas range. 





ENTRY BLANK 





*“*Qld Range Contest.” . 

















wife will again be- 
gin to think of food 
preservation, the gas 
man will do well to 
begin to store up 
ideas to promote the 
silent gas refrigera- 
tor. Here is a win- 
dow display idea that 
; from the 
Texas , Gas 
Lubbock, 


comes 
West 
Co., 
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Texas, that we suggest you clip and 
put into your window display file or 


scrap book. The cut-outs and side 
panels. were supplied by the manu- 
facturers at a small cost and it is 
just possible that they may have ad- 
ditional ones (these were madé up a 
year or so ago). If not, a local ar- 
tist can reproduce them for you. The 
point is that the “‘pennies” idea is an 
effective one. 


IN normal times the replacement 
business was equivalent to ten per. 
cent of the ranges in use, however, 
what do you suppose it is now? Very 
few gas companies sold ten per cent 
of their range users new ranges last- 
year or even the two years before. - 
Reasoning along this line it does look ° 
like 1934 will be a big gas range 
year. The thing we like about it is 
that all the old cut-price stuff will be- 
taken out of selling gas ranges be- 
fore the season gets into full swing. 
You know that will be helpful and 
that this end of the appliance busi- 
ness will show a profit that will en- 
courage management to kick-in a bit 


more on the advertising budget. 


HOME service departments are, 
being revived by a great. many gas, 
companies, but their efforts will be. 
along entirely new lines, so we un- - 
derstand. One instance of a “new- 


deal” for the home -service activity | 
is the home service session or cook- 
ing school conducted by the Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Company. . 
This company’ conducts a special 
school for the home manager of to-- 
morrow. These -young ladies, rang- 
ing from eight to fourteen years of 
age, are given a series of lessons and 
upon completion are graduated, and” 
the tie-in comes from the fact that. 
papa and mamma are invited to the ; 
graduation exercises: 
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Technical Digest 











GAS PURIFICATION 


Gas is purified from hydrogen 
sulfide, hydrocyanic acid and other 
acidic impurities by treatment with 
an alkaline liquid containing a cat- 
alyst or a metal compound in solu- 
tion or in suspension, for example a 
solution of a complex sodium thio- 
arsenate. Prior to such treatment 
part of the gas is freed from am- 
monia and then is remixed with the 
remainder of the gas, the final am- 
monia content being thereby so ad- 
justed as to maintain the best pH 
in the purifying solution—British Pat- 
tent No. 392,544, filed November 16, 1931. 


— Je 


COMBUSTIBLE COKE FROM 
GAS RETORTS 


Coke made in horizontal and ver- 
tical retorts was tested in a domestic 
open grate, provided with grates of 
both the well and the barred type. 
Measurements were made of the heat 
required for the ignition of the coke, 
the time required for an intense fire 
to be obtained, the highest rate of 
radiation attained and the percentage 
of fuel consumed. Vertical retort 
coke was found to be superior to 
horizontal retort coke in burning 
qualities. In general, the milder the 
heat treatment to which the coal has 
been subjected during carbonization, 
the better its burning qualities. The 
coke should not be overheated in the 
retorts by decreasing the time of 
carbonization without increasing the 


temperature.— J. G. King, Gas Engineer 
Volume 50, 1933, pages 59 to 62. 


eee rail: 
REACTIVITY OF COKE 


The reactivity of coke has been 
investigated at temperatures in ex- 
cess of 1000 degrees C. The times 
which are required for the combus- 
tion in air of 0.6 gram of active car- 
bon, lignite coke, electrode coke, 
metallurgical coke, and _ graphite 
(graded 0.5 to one millimeter) were 
observed, using initial temperatures 
varying from 700 to 1300 degrees C. 
Wide variations in the combustion 
times were observed with an initial 
temperature of 700 degrees C, but 
these differences almost disappared 
when 1200 degrees C was reached. 





The temperature rises 100 to 300 de- 
grees C during combustion, due to 
the exothermic reaction. To avoid 
this, further tests were made, using 
instead of air a gas mixture contain- 
ing 11.9 per cent of carbon dioxide, 
9.5 per cent of oxygen and 78.6 per 
cent of nitrogen. With complete 
conversion into carbon monoxide, 
the net heat of reaction is nil, and 
the temperature during gasification 
was thus kept constant to 5 degrees 
C. In this series reactivities were 
expressed by Hausser’s method. The 
conclusions reached agreed with 
those from earlier tests, that is, that 
differences in reactivity thus meas- 
ured are small at 1500 degrees C. 
Since cokes showing wide differences 
in reactivity below 1000 degrees C 
behave practically the same at 
hearth temperature, an unreactive 
coke, giving a low “solution” loss, is 


required for blast furnace purposes. 


—H. Broche and H. Nedelmann. Staal 
— Eisen, 1933, volume 53, pages 144 to 
; ae Se 
CALORIMETER FOR SMALL 
PLANTS 


This calorimeter, which is inex- 
pensive, portable and reasonably ac- 
curate, is recommended for gas 
plants which can not afford expen- 
sive calorimeter equipment. It is 
stated that this type of calorimeter 
has been used to determine the B.t.u. 
value of various gases and gas mix- 
tures and, when compared with a 
standard calorimeter, has not at any 
time varied more than 5 B.t.u. 



































The accompanying figure and ex- 
planation give an idea as to its con- 
struction and operation: 

Bunsen burner A is fitted below 
the cone and barrel with a disc B 
which revolves on a micrometer 


screw thereby regulating the supply 
of air to the gas to be burned and 
thereby tested as to calorific value. 
Divisions on disc B are calibrated 
against actual calorific values, zero 
position being fixed by means of set 
screw E. The gas enters the burner 
proper through an adjustable stand- 
ard orifice jet D. It is regulated by 
cock G to constant pressure as ob- 
served on gauge H. 

The disc B is set to zero and the 
air is entirely shut off, this being ac- 
complished by moving the adjustable 
jet up or down after releasing the set 
screw and re-tightening. Disc B is 
then gradually turned to the left, ad- 
mitting air, until the gas begins to 
back-fire and continues to do so. In- 
dicator F then points to the reading 
which shows the actual B.t.u. value 
of the gas. 

This C. G. Burna Calorimeter is 
being used in plants whose outputs 
vary from 5,000 M to 700,000 M per 


year.— The Gas World, London, Nov. 
25, 1933, page 536. 


—__—-+-—__ 


PURIFYING GAS BY THIONATE 
SOLUTION 


The literature on the removal of 
ammonia and sulfuretted hydrogen 
from gas by means of thionate so- 
lutions is reviewed and the various 
methods critically compared. Am- 
monia and _ sulfuretted hydrogen 
must be removed from the gas in the 
ratio of 2:1. Metallic thionate so- 
lutions and ammonium polythionate 
solutions are employed, while thio- 
sulfate-sulfur dioxide solutions are 
used to remove sulfuretted hydrogen 
separately, or in the case of metallic 
thionate solutions, ammoniacal iron 
hydroxide suspensions are used to 
remove the hydrogen sulfide. The 
properties and the mechanism of the 
action of these solutions are ex- 
plained. Means are also described 
for simultaneous removal of am- 
monia and sulfuretted hydrogen, am- 
monium polythionate solution and 
iron thionate solution being used. 
The technical development of the 
thionate process is also discussed.—- 
Dr. C. J. Hansen. Chemiker Zeitung, 


volume 57, 1933, pages 361 to 363 ani 
382 to 383. 


—_—_—_ e—__ — 


CALCULATING SIZES OF HIGH 
PRESSURE MAINS 


After discussing the complexity of 
the flow of gas through high pres- 
sure mains, the author proceeds to 
the development of a table and curve 
whereby the diameter of a particular 
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HOURIO 


main can be quickly and easily cal- 
culated. 

The curve is calculated on the 
basis of an initial pressure of 19.7 
lb. absolute and a terminal pressure 
of 17 lb. absolute. Oliphant’s for- 
mula is the basis for the calculations. 
(See page 17, January issue, Ameri- 
can Gas Journal, for formula and 
constants. ) 

From the curve and table given 
herewith the author solves several 
problems, to wit: 

A main 4 miles long is required to 
supply 100,000 cu. ft. of gas with an 
initial gauge or static pressure of 20 
lb. and a terminal gauge pressure of 
5 lb. From the table a factor of 2.87 
for a range of 20 lb. to 5 Ib. is found. 
Then, 100,000 divided by 2.87 equals 
approximately 35,000. From the 
curve the required size of main is 
found to be 8 inches. 

Another problem is shown 


20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 
DisCHARGE IN THOUSANDS 


100 1 120 130 10 150 





Curve for Calculating Sizes of Mains 


is needed at inlet of the village gov- 
ernors. Assume that up to X there 
is a pressure drop of 5 lbs., and, 
from X to Y a drop of 5 lbs. 

The drop from Town to X is 5 
Ibs.; hence, the pressure at X is 20 
minus 5, or 15. From the table a 
factor of 1.8 is found (range of 20 
to 15 lbs.). Then, 40,000 divided by 
1.8. gives approximately 22,000. This 
quantity of gas for a two-mile run 
needs a 6-inch main, as gotten from 
the curve. 

From X the main supplies B, C 
and D with 22,000 cu. ft. Pressure 
drop from X to Y is 5 lbs.; hence, 
pressure at Y is 15 minus 5, or 10 
Ibs. Factor from the table for a 
range of 15 to 10 lbs. is 1.65; 22,000 
divided by 1.65 is approximately 13,- 
500; from the curve 13,500 for 2 
miles requires a 5-inch main. 

From Y 6,000 cu. ft. per hr. flow 


160 170 180 190 200 210 





to the village. Pressure at Y is 10 
Ibs. and terminal pressure at gover- 
nor inlet is 5 lbs. From table, for a 
range of 10 to 5 lbs., the factor 1.50 
is obtained; 6,000 divided by 1.50 
gives 4,000; from the curve 4,000 for 
2 miles indicates a 3-inch main. 
However, it would be advisabie to 
run a 4-inch main from Y to the vil- 
lage, because from the curve the po- 
sition shows that a 3-inch size shows 
too little marginal difference. 

Branch line E has an initial pres- 
sure of 15 lb. and an inlet governor 
pressure of 5 lbs—a loss of ten 
pounds. Factor from table (15 to 
5) is 2.23; 6,000 divided by 2.23 
gives approximately 2,700; 2,700 for 
1 mile from the curve shows a 3-inch 
main, 

Branch D has an initial pressure 
of 10 Ibs. and a firial pressure of 5 
Ibs. at the governors. Factors from 
table (10 to 5) is 1.50; 





in Figure 1. A must supply 
12,000 cu. ft. per hr.; B, 
10,000; C, 6,000; D, 6,000; 
and E, 6,000. The size of 
the main can be reduced at 
X and Y. ; 
Now, 40,000 cu. ft. flow 
from Town to X at an in- 
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6,000 divided by 1.50 gives 
4,000 ; 4,000 for 1 mile from 
the curve shows a 3-inch, 
which for the same reason 
as in section C, should be 
increased to 4 inches. 

If the pressure is in- 
creased the flow can easily 


0) 
c 
9 








itial gauge pressure of 20 
Ibs. A pressure of 5 Ibs. 


Figure 1 


be ascertained by multiply- 
ing the factors in the table, 
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thus: 

Assume it is required to find the 
flow from a 10-inch main, 34% miles 
long, by increasing the initial pres- 
sure and keeping the terminal pres- 
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sure at 2 lb. (high pressure). 


Initial 


pressure Factor Flow 
8 1.54 80,000 equals 123,000 
9 1.69 80,000 equals. 135,000 
Table 


1-tenth of an inch water column = 0-0036 Ib. per sq. in. 


12 in. water column 


= 0-433 Ib. per sq. in. 


Mercury column can be taken at 2 in. = 1 Ib. per sq. in. 


Initial Pressure 
in Pounds per 


1 in. = 25-4 millimetres. 





Square Inch 


(Static). 0-5 1-0 1-5 

ae 0-40 =~ — 

1-5 056 0-40 — 
2:0 0-70 0-57 0-41 
25 0-81 0-70 860-58 
3-0 0-91 0-81 0-72 
3-5 1-00 0-92 0-83 
40 1-10 1-04 0-94 
45 1-18 1-11 1-04 
5:0 1-26 1-20 1-13 
5:5 1-34 1-28 1-21 
6:0 1-41 1-36 1-30 
65 1-48 1-43 1-38 
7:0 1-56 1-51 1-45 
75 1-62 1-58 1-53 
8-0 1-70 1-65 1-60 
8:5 1:76 1:72 1-67 
9-0 1-83 1:78 1-74 
9-5 1-90 1-84 1-80 
10-0 1-96 1-92 1-87 
11-0 2-08 2-04 2-00 
12:0 2-21 2:17 2-13 
13-0 2:33 2-30 2:26 
14-0 2-45 2-41 2:38 
15-0 2-57 2-53 2-50 
16-0 2:68 2-65 2-62 
17-0 2-80 2:76 2-74 
18-0 2-91 2-88 2:86 
19-0 3-02 3-00 2:97 
20-0 3-14 3-11 3-08 
30-0 4-22 4-20 4-18 
40-0 5:27 5-26 5-25 
50-0 6:31 6-30 6:29 
60-0 7-33 7-32 7-31 
70-0 8:36 8-35 8-33 
80-0 9-37 9-36 9-35 
90-0 10-38 10:37 10-36 
100-0 11-39 §=11:38 = 11-37 


DISTILLATION OF COAL AT 
LOW TEMPERATURE 


The coal is compressed into a se- 
ries of small compartments, about 
250 cubic centimeters capacity, ar- 
ranged side by side to form a pock- 
eted plate. A number of such plates 
are superimposed so that each com- 
partment is closed, though not in gas- 
tight manner, by the bottom of the 
corresponding compartment in the 
superimposed plate, the compart- 
ments of the top plate being provided 
with special closing elements. The 
whole is then heated to a tempera- 
ture of 550 to 850 degrees C. The 
compartments are so shaped that 
passages are formed between them 
to allow access of heat and free lib- 
eration of the products of the distil- 
lation. According to the second pat- 


ent, carbonization is effected by pass- 
ing the pile of charged plates through 
an externally-heated tunnel or muffle 
oven, suitable forms of which are de- 


scribed.—cC. Francois. British Patents 
Nos. 384,171 and 384,172. 


icipeiiiniielel 
COKING BITUMINOUS COAL 


New views on the coking process 
of bituminous coal are given. Slight 
oxidation of a bituminous coal re- 
duces its expansive pressure to zero 
without appreciably affecting the 
swelling or caking powers. The lat- 
ter properties are lost in succession 
on further oxidation. Similar effects 
are produced by heating the coal 
with sulphur or metallic oxides or 
sulphides. Loss of expansion pres- 
sure is also brought about by heating 








Terminal Pressure in Pounds per Square Inch (Static). 


10 1.83 80,000 equals 146,000 
15 2.47 80,000 equals 197,600 
20 3.05 80,000 equals 244,000 


—Geo. H. Elliott, The Gas World, Lon- 
don, Jan. 13, 1934, pp. 31-33. 


1 in. water = 0-073 in. or 1-9 mm. mercury. 
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2) 3-0 3-5 0 5-5 60 10 15 
0-41 ~ ~~ -- — — _ _- — — — 
0-59 0-42 —- — — — — — — — — 
0-72 0-60 0-42 — — — — — -- — _— 
0-84 0:74 0-61 0-43 — — — - — ee — 
0-95 0-87 0-74 0-61 0-43 _— —_ — oe ce — 
1-05 0-96 0-87 0-76 0-62 0-44 — -- — — 
1-14 1-06 0-98 0-88 0-76 0-63 0-44 -- — — _ 
1-23 1-16 1-08 0-99 0-89 0-78 0-64 0-45 — — r= 
1-31 1-24 1-17 1-09 1-00 0-90 0-80 0-65 0-45 — << 
1-39 1-33 1-26 1-19 1-10 1-01 0-92 0-80 0-65 oe 
1-47 1-41 1-35 1-27 1-20 1-12 1-04 0-92 0-80 na ae 
1-54 1-49 1-43 1-36 1-29 1-22 1-15 1-04 0-93 — = 
1-62 1-56 1-51 1-45 1-38 1-31 1-25 1-14 1-05 on 
1-69 1-64 1-58 1-53 1-47 1-40 1-34 1-24 1-16 _ — 
1-76 1-71 1-66 1-60 1-54 1-48 1-43 1-34 1:25 — — 
1-83 1-78 1-73 1-68 1-62 146 1-50 1-43 1-35 — = 
1-96 1-92 1-87 1-82 1-77 1-72 1-66 1-60 1-53 0-71 — 
2-09 2-05 2-00 1-96 1-91 1-86 1-81 1-75 1-69 1-02 —- 
2:22 2-18 2-14 2-10 2:05 2-01 1-96 1-90 1-85 1-28 —- 
2-34 2-31 2:27 2:23 2:19 2:14 2-10 2-05 2-00 1-47 -- 
2-47 2-43 2-40 2-36 2-32 2-28 2-23 2-19 2-14 1-65 ~- 
2-59 2-56 2-52 2-48 2-45 2-41 2-36 2-32 2-28 1-83 0-78 
2:71 2-68 2-64 2-60 2:57 2-53 2-49 2-45 2-41 1-99 1-11 
2-82 2-79 2:76 2:73 2-70 2-66 2-62 2-58 2-54 2-15 1-37 
2-95 2:91 2:88 2-85 2-82 2:78 2:74 2:71 2-67 2:30 1-60 
3-05 3-02 3-00 2:97 2-94 2-90 2-87 2-83 2-80 2-45 1-80 
4-16 4-14 4:12 4-10 4-07 4-05 4-03 4-00 3-98 3-74 3-35 
5:23 > 521 5-19 5-18 5-16 5-14 5-12 5-10 5-08 4-90 4-61 
6:27 6-26 6-24 6-23 6-21 6:20 6-18 6-16 6-15 6-00 5-76 
7:30 7-28 7:27 7:26 7:25 7-24 7-23 7:22 7:20 7-07 6-87 
8-32 8-31 8-30 8-29 8-28 8-27 8-26 8-24 8-22 8-12 7-95 
9-34 9.33 9.32 9-31 9-30 9-29 9-28 9-27 9-26 9-16 9-01 
10:36 1035 10-34 10:33 1032 1031 10:30 10-29. 10-28 10-20 10-07 
11-37. 11:36 ~=—:11-36 11:35 11-34 «11-33. 11-32) 11-31 :11-30 11-24 = 11-10 
——— 


the coal with caustic alkalies or boric 
acid. The addition of half a per 
cent of boric acid reduced the expan- 
sive pressure of a “fat coal” to zero. 
The addition of not less than two 
per cent also reduced the yield of 
low temperature tar from the coal 
from five per cent of a brownish- 
black viscous tar to 3.25 per cent of 
a yellowish-brown, mobile tar, lower 
in phenols and benzine in soluble 
constituents. The addition of boric 
acid had no effect on the softening 
point, but diminished the plasticity 
of the coal. It is concluded that 
boric acid forms a complex with 
some of the coal constituents, prob- 
ably by attachment to the hydroxyl 
groups. Boric acid had no effect on 
the yield of tar from a dull, coal.— 
G. Lambris. Das Gas und Wasserfach, 


1933, volume 76, 1-3. 
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Peregbend water gas, which is water gas that 
has been enriched or has had its thermal value in- 
creased by the addition of oil in a gasified form, was 
perfected about sixty years ago by Professor T. S. C. 
Lowe at Norristown, Pa. It is of interest to know that 
carburetted water gas now constitutes upwards of sixty 
per cent of the total gas made in this country for distribu- 
tion in city gas mains. 

As is well known, the first gas developed in this country 
was coal gas, and for many years gas service standards 
were based on candle power. Hence, Professor Lowe 
developed carburetted water gas mainly in order to readily 
produce a satisfactory gas that would meet the candle 
power requirements—the addition of oil in a gasified form 
to straight water gas raised the candle power of the water 
gas or rather, produced a resultant gas of the requisite 
illuminating power; obviously, the oil furnished the il- 
luminating feature. Incidentally, but of no small moment, 
the addition of oil to the water gas produced a resultant 
gas that not only ran relatively high in candle power 
but also one that was considerably higher in thermal 
(B.t.u.) value. 


One of the prime motives for the development of 
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carburetted water gas was the fact that the materials for 
raising the candle power of coal gas to the required 
standard were becoming relatively scarce or higher in 
price. 

Up to about twenty years ago, many communities in 
this country stipulated a gas with a candle power of twenty 
candles; from a thermal standpoint, this meant a gas of 
upwards of 650 B.t.u. per cubic foot. Since the abolish- 
ment of the candle power standard as legal requirement 
in favor of a thermal (B.t.u.) standard, it has been found 
that such a high B.t.u. value as 650 is not economical for 
either the gas company or the consumer. Hence the 
amount of oil added to the water gas per thousand of 
carburetted water gas produced has been decreased, so 
that a gas of approximately 530 B.t.u. per cubic foot is 
about the standard accepted for manufactured gas through- 
out the country. It is of interest to note that the introduc- 
tion of the Welsbach mantle and its subsequent rapid 
acceptance spelled the doom of the flat flame for illumina- 
tion and in turn the need for a gas of high intrinsic il- 
luminating value. As is well known, the Welsbach mantle 
depended exclusively on the B.t.u. in the gas to bring it 
to incandescence and thereby furnish illumination. As 
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gas lighting began to yield the lighting field to electricity 
gas companies began to seek other fields for gas utiliza- 
tion. All of these fields were intérested solely in the 
heating value of the gas to carry on their heating processes, 
and not illuminating qualities. In short then, state regu- 
latory commissions saw the wisdom of permitting gas 
companies to lower the B.t.u. standards to about 530 
B.t.u. per cubic foot, instead of adhering to a higher figure 
which required more oil for carburetting and was un- 
economical. 

Simply stated, a carburetted water gas set consists of a 
water gas apparatus to which has been attached in series 
two other pieces of apparatus—a carburettor and a super- 
heater—which perform the function of providing means 
or equipment for introducing and fixing the oil used for 
carburetting. Like the water gas process, the carburetted 
water gas process uses solid fuel to produce the blue or 
water gas, which has a B.t.u. value of about 300 and which 
depends upon the addition of oil in a vapor form to in- 
crease its heating value to 530 or whatever point is re- 
quired (carburetted water gas as high in heating value as 
1000 B.t.u. per cubic foot has been commercially made by 
using very large quantities of oil for enrichment). The 
solid fuels principally used are hard coal and coke. About 
eight years ago a method was perfected for successfully 
and commercially using soft coal for producing the base 
gas—water gas. This, the Pier Process, will be described 
in a subsequent chapter. It should be stated at this point 
that originally a high grade of oil was required for car- 
buretting the blue or water gas; lately, methods have been 
perfected whereby heavier and less expensive oils can be 
used. 

While it is planned to describe in subsequent chapters 
the refinements that have been added to Lowe’s original 
apparatus, such as the Back Run, Waste Heat Boilers, 
Ignition Arch, Grid Screen, the Reforming of Natural 
Gas, etc., it would be well to describe the apparatus and 
process on the basis of its accepted form as of about 
twenty years ago. Also, a simple graphic sketch, see 
Figure 8, will be used in the description of the same. 

The apparatus consists essentially of three cylindrical 
chambers—Generator, Carburetter and Superheater. The 
outer walls of these three component parts are made of 
steel plate and are lined with fire brick. There is a space 
between the fire brick and the steel shell which is packed 
with insulating material in order to, minimize heat lost 
due to radiation. The Carburetter and Superheater are 
almost completely filled with brick, called “checker 
brick”, which are stacked or laid with ample voids or in- 
terstices to both permit the relatively easy flow of the 
gases through them and to provide a large surface area. 
It goes without saying that various gauges, thermo- 
couples and other registering devices are placed at strategic 
points on the apparatus so as to give the operator an 
indication as to how the gas making cycle is proceeding. 

After a fire has been started in the Generator and the 
entire set of apparatus has been brought to the proper 
status as regards heat, fuel is charged into the Generator. 
This is either hard coal or coke. (In some gas making 
plants two processes are employed, coal or coke oven and 
carburetted water gas set—in such a situation coke from 
the former apparatus constitutes the fuel for the Gen- 
erator). A blast of air at a pressure of about 20-40 inches 
of water is then blown through the fuel bed. As brought 
out in previous chapters, the oxygen in the air first burns 
the carbon in the fuel bed to carbon dioxide; as this 
carbon dioxide passes up through the balance of the fuel 
bed it is converted or reduced to carbon monoxide by the 
action of carbon. We then have leaving the top of the 
bed of fuel in the Generator ‘a hot gas—temperature about 
1900° F.—consisting essentially of nitrogen, and carbon 
monoxide, the latter being at least 30 per cent of the total 
volume. 

. At this stage we have a condition where the action of 
the blast of air in passing through the generator fuel bed 


has rendered the selfsame fuel bed ‘sufficiently hot to give 
rise to the requisite water gas reaction when steam is 
later passed through the fuel bed, and has also produced 
a combustible gas which is necessary for heating up the 


-checker brick work in the Carburetter and Superheater to 


the end that the process of carburettion will properly 
obtain when oil is later added to the water gas. 
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This combustible gas, which is at a temperature of up- 
wards of 1900° and which has a thermal value of about 
300 B.t.u. per cubic foot, passes through valve 2, valve 1 
being closed and, at the top of the Carburettor meets a 
blast of air (Air C) where it ignites and the carbon mon- 
oxide constituent burns to carbon dioxide. This burning 
gives rise to the development of considerable heat and the 
hot products of combustion pass down through the checker 
brick work, through passage P and thence up through 
the checker brick work in the Superheater and out the 
stack valve to the stack for venting to the outside atmos- 
phere. (During this operation of blowing valve 3 is 
closed.) Obviously, as the hot gases pass through the 
checker brick work in the carburettor and the superheater 
this brick work is constrained to store up considerable 
heat. 

This blowing period is called the “blow” and usually 
is conducted for a space of 3 to 4 minutes. At the end 
of the “blow” the temperature in the carburettor is about 
1400° Fahr. If too high a temperature obtains in the 
carburettor, lamp black and naphthalene are formed. Lamp 
black is “messy” and expensive to clean out and naphtha- 
lene is sure to be carried into the city distribution system 
with the attendant clogging up of service pipes and other 
damage. If the carburettor temperature is too low we have 
incomplete breaking up of the oil for carburettion, Hence 
the need for careful operation of the set by the gas maker 
and the proper location of accurate indicating and recording 
temperature gauges on the set. (It is well to call attention 
to the fact that the heat in the waste gases as they make 
their exit through the stack valve at a temperature of 
about 1300° Fahr. often finds utilization in producing 
steam through the medium of a waste heat boiler). 
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Improving Customer 


Relations 


A Study of the Outstanding Causes for Bill Complaints and 
Suggestions for Satisfactorily Handling the'Same and 
Thereby Building Friendly Relations 


By FRANK L. HALLOCK 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Improving Customer Relations Through Bill 


THe bill investigation prompted 
by the request of a customer for 
an explanation of charges for gas 
consumed, is an opportunity for the 
company to establish friendly rela- 
tions with this customer. While it is 
the prevailing opinion that most such 
requests, of their own nature, can- 
not be good contacts, a study of the 
results of a number of investigations 
into customers’ charges has revealed 
that it is possible to convince 84% 
of a group of customers of the fair- 
ness of the bill rendered. While no 
doubt a number of these customers 
cannot truly be said to be completely 
satisfied by the explanation given to 
them, the manner in which their 
complaint is handled, in the office or 
in their homes by the district inves- 
tigator, has a great effect on the 
opinion which they will form con- 
cerning the company that serves 
them. 

In this paper will be discussed the 
results of a question study in a num- 
ber of companies serving widely 
scattered sections of the United 
States. This study has been made 
for the purpose of determining what 
complaints or causes for bill queries 
may be universal, and to determine 
further what may be the most satis- 
factory manner of handling the in- 
vestigation in the office and on the 
district, so that these potential poor 
contacts may become the basis for 
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Chart 1—Answering the High Bill Complaint with a Picture 


friendly relations with the companies’ 
customers. 


Causes of Bill Complaints 


It is hardly necessary to state that 
in all of the territories reporting in 
the question study the general eco- 
nomic condition of the country was 
mentioned as being one of the chief 
contributing factors in bill com- 








plaints. This condition was ex- 
pressed in many different ways, but 
outstanding is the fact that families 
have been combining, new mouths 
have appeared at family tables and 
as a result the gas bill has increased 
while the housewife has been making 
every effort to reduce the family 
budget. 

Second only to economic condi- 


30 


tions is the result of seasonal tem- 
perature variations. It appears that 
in all parts of the country, but par- 
ticularly in New England and in the 
Southwest, violent seasonal varia- 
tions are such that customers forget 
in a warm period how much heat 
may have been needed the week be- 
fore. In Chart No. 1 appears a novel 
solution of the problem employed by 
a company in Texas, in which a 
graph of the weather is set up so as 
to show vividly the weather and tem- 
perature variations. On this chart 
the present season is compared with 
the one a year ago. Sugh a chart 
might be useful as an insert with bills 
sent to house heating customers. 

The third important factor in the 
survey as a cause for bill complaints 
was the use of the gas range as a 
space heater. While it is easy to 
convince a customer that using the 
range for a period of time will in- 
crease the gas bill, it is not always 
easy to detect from the customer’s 
statement that this is what has oc- 
curred. In handling cases of this 
kind the employee must be a student 
of human nature as well as being 
thoroughly familiar with the appli- 
ances which are in the customer’s 
home. 

Prominent among the causes for 
bill complaints in the question study 
is the general unfavorable publicity 
at present bearing on public utilities. 
The most prevalent attacks come 
from the Middle West in and around 
Chicago. There conditions have 
progressed to the extent of reporters 
questioning customers in search of 
possible grievances. In _ handling 
these cases the companies affected 
have taken steps to make an ex- 
tremely accurate check on every 
complaint that has received this un- 
welcome publicity. These investiga- 
tions have revealed the unfairness of 
these complaints as well as the un- 
scrupulous methods employed by the 
press in securing them. 


Sectional Bill Complaints 


Among the causes for bill com- 
plaints that appear to be sectional is 
the failure of customers to lock gas 
cocks supplying laundry stoves in 
_apartment basements. This condi- 
tion occurs only in the Central States, 
as the practice in the East is to sup- 
ply the laundry stoves for most 
apartment houses through the land- 
lord’s meter, or as is the case in some 
large apartments, of setting an addi- 
tional laundry meter for each cus- 
tomer. In the Southern sections re- 
porting to the question study it ap- 
pears that house construction, influ- 
enced by the general warm weather, 
is such as to make difficult the prob- 


lem of house heat- 
ing- during cold 
spells. Houses are 
flimsily construct- 
ed, without weath- 
erproofing in many 
instances, and 
wasteful _ heating 
losses result. In 
communities 
served by natural 
gas the question of 
undetected leaks 
and resulting loss- 
es iS prominent, 
while in one met- 
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ropolitan area two 
companies report 
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the wastage of gas 
by disinterested 
parties such as ser- 
vants in the home 
or chefs in hotels as a cause of bill 
complaints. In reviewing the causes 
for bill complaints it would appear 
that the problem resolves itself def- 
initely into the necessity of training 
the company employee into the dif- 
ficult task of becoming a diplomat 
and an expert on gas appliances 
used. If he is successful he will be 
able, in the most trying cases, to pre- 
sent the distasteful truth as pleas- 
antly as possible to the customer, in 
the average case explaining the use 
of the appliance and the company’s 
position fairly to the customer, and 
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Table 1—Summary of Customers’ Stated Causes When 
Making Request for Bill Investigation 


dicate the truth, it was felt that a 
study of these statements would be 
of interest in determining what 
training should be given to the em- 
ployee interviewing this customer. 
Table No. 1 indicates the percentages 
of customers’ statements falling in 
each of the different classifications. 
The first four classifications include 
by far the majority of all bill com-" 
plaints; 65% of all cases being in 
this group. In one company an ad- 
ditional study was made of the dis- 
position of such complaints and it 
was found that on the average 55% 
were completed by: 
the office employee. 
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Table 2—Percentages of High Bills Satisfied on First Con- satisfacto y 
tact with the Customer; Referred to District Investigator; 71% of the custom- 
and Referred Direct for Meter Test ers visited, so 
that in summa- 


in a few instances actually to become 
a salesman in recommending the re- 
placement of wasteful or obsolete 
equipment. 


Results of Studies to Determine 
Actual Causes and Final Dispo- 
sition of Bill Complaints 


In a preliminary study of bill com- 
plaints it was found that what the 
customer thought was the cause of 
an ‘unusual billing could be classified 
roughly in 18 different: statements. 
While these remarks on the part of 
the customer do not necessarily in- 


tion an average of 12% of the orig- 
inal number of customers were left- 
unsatisfied. A detail of the results: 
of the general survey and of the 
figures obtained in one company ap- 
pear in Tables 2, 3, and 5, and in 
Chart No. 2. From these broad fig- 
ures the most obvious conclusion is- 
naturally that most complaints of: 
this nature are not justified. This 
being the case, the importance of 
proper training methods for com- 
pany employees is even more evident. 
No one enjoys being told that they 
are wrong, hence the job of telling 
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these facts to the customers becomes 
more difficult. In conducting the 
study of bill investigations in the 
company referred to the actual find- 
ings of the district investigator were 
tabulated and appear expressed 
graphically in Chart No. 3, supported 
by Table No. 5. It is evident that 
_again a great percentage of bill in- 
_vestigations reveal that no inaccuracy 
in indexing or billing has occurred. 
In the final disposition of these com- 
plaints 70% fell under the classifica- 
tion of “Gas consumed as charged, 
no reason for complaint”; next in 
significance is the item. of “Appli- 
ances not properly adjust- , 
‘ed” which shows 16% ; and 


third in importance is 
“Heating rooms. with 
range,” totaling a little 
over 4%. It is interesting 


to note that while 7.3% of 
all complaints resulted 
from the customer think- 
ing an error had occurred 
in indexing; only 1.8% 
were actually caused by 
wrong indexes. 
The manner in which a 
- customer makes a request 
for a bill investigation con- 
trols the procedure in- 
volved. From the studies 
made by the committee it 
appears that a great pro- 
portion of the customers 
present their complaint in 
person at an office of the 
company. In one study of 


. 
~< 


9,003 such _ complaints, 
55.1% called personally; 
21.7% telephoned and 
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of Causes for Complaint Classified by Customer’s Statement 


20.3% wrote letters, while 2.9% 
made a statement to a company em- 
ployee who was visiting the custom- 
er’s premises for some other pur- 
pose than that of conducting a bill 
investigation. 

Due to such a great proportion of 
contacts being made in the company 
office the manner in which this cus- 
tomer is handled deserves study. 
The returns to the committee’s ques- 
tions indicate that 77% of the com- 
panies felt that the individual desk 
was preferable to the counter, the 
comfort and privacy afforded by the 
desk more than offsetting the loss of 
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space involved. At a counter a con- 
versation may easily become public, 
while an interested audience may in- 
crease the vehemence of what might 
otherwise have been a quiet explana- 
tion. When the contact employee is 
seated at an individual desk his per- 
sonal dignity is enhanced, data on 
consumption of appliances may be 
maintained in an orderly manner, 
and the difficult task of pleasing this 
group of customers will be facili- 
tated by the fact that they are rest- 
ing in a chair. While some of the 
companies reporting to our question 
study stated a preference for women 

in this class of work, the 

preponderance of opinion 

was in favor of men, 77% 


qe of the companies for men 

$5 and 23% of the companies 

3 ye ¢ : ; ‘ 
$3 t for women. The reasons 
@glfs given are first, that a man 
& c . _ ” - 
Side gives the customer more of 


the impression that their 
case is being presented to 
someone in authority; sec- 
ond, that a man, if prop- 
erly instructed, will be pre- 
sumed to have a greater 
acquaintance with the me- 
chanical and engineering 
angles of the case under 
consideration, than will a 
woman under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The general disapproval 
of the telephone for use in 
discussing bill complaints 
would indicate that in the 
event of such a call coming 
in over the telephone, it 

(Continued on page 34) 
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What Newspapermen Want 
‘To Know About The 
Natural Gas Industry 


Rates, Vested or Exclusive Rights, Advertising and Retail 
Merchandising, and Taxes and Excessive Profits Are 
Subjects Which Are Amply Clarified 


By J. FRENCH ROBINSON 


Vice-President, Peoples Natural Gas Company, Pittsburgh 


N TELLING you some of the 

things you want to know about 
the natural gas industry, it is not my 
purpose to discuss all utilities, but 
merely to try to tell you about four 
phases of the natural gas business 
which may be of greatest interest to 
you and your readers. These sub- 
jects, which have been selected be- 
cause they seem to be the basis of 
the most frequent discussion and 
criticism by the public and by the 
newspapers, are as follows: 

1—Rates 

2—Vested or Exclusive Rights 

3—Advertising and Retail Mer- 

chandising 
4—Taxes and Excessive Profits. 


Perhaps it would be most helpful 
if I speak of these subjects, so far as 
possible, in terms of your business. 
I do this, not only to clarify my re- 
marks, but also because your bus- 
iness and ours have many points of 
similarity. 

Like your industry, ours is pri- 
vately owned and we both have a 
given duty to perform, that is, serve 
the public. 

Our business, like yours, is spec- 
ulative. You cannot foresee the size 
of future editions, so you must make 
speculative investments which re- 
main idle much of the time in order 


Address delivered at the Annual Con- 
vention Banquet, Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers AAssn., Feb. 3rd, 1934, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


to be ready for occasional maximum 
demand. You spend generously for 
complete news service so you will 
miss nothing of importance, even 
though you know each day much of 
this news goes into the waste basket. 
So, too, with us, we acquire a large 
number of leases and expend large 
sums of money in geological and 
geophysical work, endeavoring to 
classify our acreage so as to drill the 
more favorable first. Even with all 
this’ precaution, approximately 20% 
of the wells drilled will be unproduc- 
tive. We construct miles of gather- 
ing lines, build large and long trans- 
portation lines, install large compres- 
sor stations, lay and maintain ade- 
quate distribution systems, and much 
of this whole investment must lie idle 


except on a few days of peak de- 
mand, 


Similarity to Newspaper Business 


Like your business, we cannot 
build up inventory in dull or slack 
periods. Today’s paper must be set, 
printed and distributed today. Just 
so with the natural gas business; we 
must distribute our commodity as 
the consumer desires it. Like you, we 
must be on duty all the time. In 
newspaper terms, we have morning 
and evening editions seven days a 
week. Your daily cannot limit its 
editions to Thursday and Friday 
when advertising volume is up. Your 
Saturday issue may represent great 
loss, but it must he printed just the 


same. We have the same handicap; 
our invesment and service facilities 
remain practically the same the year 
around. 

No doubt, other similarities and 
contrasts between your business and 
ours will appear as I progress.’ 

Rates—In the span of a single gen- 
eration, we have moved with incred- 
ible speed through the experimental, 
promotional and consolidation stages 
of utility development. The utilities 
have reached the point where they 
must be properly and scientifically 
financed if they expect to remain in 
business for any length of time. Un- 
der the law of the land, a utility is 
entitled to a fair return upon the 
present fair value of its property, 
over and above reasonable operating 
expense including depreciation of 
reserves. The rate allowed differs 
somewhat with the type of utility. 
(With the Natural Gas Utilities it 
would appear that the maximum 
rate should be allowed because when 
the gas is drawn from the sand it is 
gone, and cannot be replaced by na- 
ture. Some utilities continue to man- 
ufacture their commodity, while 
others have everlasting supplies.) 
The rate usually allowed utilities 
varies from 7% to 8%. Keeping 


this in mind on one hand, and listen- 
ing to the criticism on the other hand, 
that the gas rates have not come 
down as fast as other commodities, 
we must, in order to have a thorough 
understanding of the subject of rates, 














consider the fact that the natural gas 
rates did not go up as fast as other 
commodities in pre-depression days, 
and in recent months when other 
prices have advanced, natural gas 
rates have remained stationary for 
the most part, or have moved down- 
ward. 

The average domestic rate on 
natural gas in the Pittsburgh area 
was 50 cents per thousand cubic feet 
in 1921. The rate was 60 cents in 
1926, the year to whose price level 
the federal administration is now 
seeking to return. The average do- 
mestic gas rate, for those who use it 
for heating, has been lowered to the 
1921 basis, or 16 2/3% lower than in 
1926. This average domestic rate, 
for those who use it for heating, of 
50 cents in the Pittsburgh area com- 
pares favorably with the national 
average of 69.3 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. 


® 


Industry Is Not Depression-Proof 


The natural gas industry is far 
from being depression proof. In 
1932, for example, Pennsylvania 
natural gas companies marketed 
1714% less gas than in 1931, 43% 
less gas than in 1926, and 54% less 
gas than in 1917, their maximum 
year. 

In spite of this drop in sales we 
must maintain an adequate invest- 
ment in wells, lines, compressor sta- 
tions, etc., and be ready for normal 
average consumption and the peak 
demands of winter which rise as rap- 
idly as the temperature drops and 
with as little warning. The demand 
may be cut in half the next day but 
our investment and working force 
remain the same. Sales of gas to the 
industrial consumer, when it is not 
needed for domestic consumer’s re- 
quirements, help to cover the neces- 
sary operating and maintenance ex- 
pense, and a return on the invest- 
ment in our property. Since 1926 in- 
dustrial sales have fallen off more 
than 50 per cent and the average do- 
mestic bill has decreased 25 per cent. 
A study by one Pennsylvania com- 
pany shows that 4314% of all bills 
rendered during the: preceding year 
represented a loss because they did 
not pay enough to cover the actual 
cost of the gas used, interest on the 
investment required to pipe and fur- 
nish meters and their proportionate 
share of our service cost. 

So we find that only the income 
from large domestic, industrial and 
commercial consumers, enables us to 
stay in business, just as large adver- 
tisers keep the newspapers alive. The 
average domestic consumer spends 
less for natural gas for cooking and 
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hot water than he does for cigarettes, 
namely, $3.00 per month. 

It is imperative that the natural 
gas industry retain its present load 
and acquire additional industrial 
load, or the domestic consumer must 
pay more for his natural gas instead 
of less. The domestic load is so small 
during the summer months that it is 
impossible to make up the loss in the 
winter by increased domestic sales 
alone. 

When one considers rates, he must 
have in mind not only the value of 
the commodity which he is buying, 
but also the amount and type of serv- 
ice he is receiving. I am sure the 
effort our industry puts forth to 
serve its consumers will compare fa- 
vorably with that of any other indus- 
try. We render every type of service 
necessary to keep gas at your instant 
call. We maintain a sufficient organi- 
zation from the well to the consumer 
to take care of any emergency which 
may arise, to such an extent that the 
consumer is usually unaware of this 
emergency. 

We are oft-time asked why the 
natural gas rates are not uniform in 
every community. I think the reasons 
for this are comparable with the fact 
that newspaper subscription and ad- 
vertising rates are not the same in all 
communities, where circulations are 
comparable. 


Reasons for Rate Variations 


Here are some of the reasons why 
our rates vary: 

The community’s accessibility to or 
remoteness from the main supply or 
main distributing system; compact 


‘or widely spread population; and 


whether consumers make limited or 
extensive use of #as. 

Vested or Exclusive Rights—In 
Pennsylvania, the public service 
company law regulates all new fran- 
chise rights and will not permit un- 
economical duplication of service 
facilities. This is done in order to 
protect any community from waste 
of invested capital. But no law gives 
to the natural gas industry any real 
right to a monopoly. Natural gas is 
not used for a single purpose for 
which we do not have competition 
from coal, coke, oil or electricity, or 
from any combination of these. 
These competitive industries recog- 
nize no inherent or vested rights of 
the gas industry to any portion of its 
business. They are vigorously con- 
tending with every service that gas 
performs. Therefore, we feel that 
the individual who buys natural gas 
does so only because it is the best 
thing he can buy at a price which 
represents its true value to him. 
There is nothing in the law which re- 
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lieves our managements of constant, 
efficient operation in order to get new 
consumers and hold on to the pres- 
ent ones. In other words, there is no 
legal power which guarantees us 
either volume or profit. 

Advertising and Retail Merchan- 
dising—With competition for the 
consumer’s dollar -increasing, it is 
safe to state that distribution is, to- 
day, an outstanding factor in most 
business enterprises. From the very 
necessity of the case, all business 
must focus its activities upon finding 
a market for its product. Here is the 
source of its income. Toward it, 
every effort must be turned if the 
business is to earn a profit and keep 
going. I think it imperative that the 
natural gas industry increase its ad- 
vertising, and make every effort pos- 
sible to increase its sale; just as it 
is imperative that your organization 
increase its volume of advertising 
and the number of your newspaper 
sales in order to hold this advertis- 
ing. 

I believe the natural gas industry 
should be criticized for doing too lit- 
tle advertising rather than for doing 
too much. We have been too ready 
tc assume that the public knew all 
about the efficiency, cleanliness and 
other merits of natural gas. As a re- 
sult, we may have lost to competition 
much more of our business than we 
should have lost. 

The natural gas industry has been 
criticized for advertising and for 
selling gas appliances. Some of our 
critics have stated that we should not 
compete with retail merchants and 
should utilize in rate reduction that 
which we spend in advertising. I am 
sure I do not have to apologize to 
this audience for advertising a wor- 
thy product, nor need to tell you that 
advertising tends to reduce rather 
than increase a selling price. 


The Merchandising Question 


On the question of retail merchan- 
dising, the only answer to that is that 
we must take the lead if it is to be 
done at all. Our continued*existence 
depends upon keeping present con- 
sumers on our lines and adding new 
ones. 

Appliances must be sold to replace 
obsolete models and to make possible 
new uses of natural gas, such as to- 
day’s refrigerator and tomorrow’s 
air conditioning system. 

It is imperative that we see that 
our customers have the most up-to- 
date and efficient appliances, for the 
value of gas service is judged by ap- 
pliance efficiency. 

A gas company has a sustained re- 
sponsibility to a consumer to whom it 
sells appliances, for the company is 
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appliances are efficient. If they are 
not, the company stands to lose a gas 
consumer to a competitive fuel. Your 
gas company not only has a respon- 
sibility of service but of safety. 

We are compelled io meet all 
forms of competition on the articles 
above mentioned which are backed 
by the most extensive program of 
advertising. Independent merchants 
cannot be expected to sell only natur- 
al gas appliances. Merchants are just 
as willing to sell coal furnaces as 
they are to sell gas furnaces and just 
as willing to sell electric refrigera- 
tors as gas refrigerators. They are 
sensible enough to carry what the 
customer wants. It is up to us to 
make the customer want gas appli- 
ances. 

It seems to me that an impartial 
and unprejudiced analysis of this 
question would suggest that the pub- 
lic interest would be far better served 
by legislation compelling utilities to 
merchandise tested appliances as a 
guarantee of satisfactory consumer 
service and safety, rather than to 
prohibit them from merchandising. 

Taxes and Excess Profits—It is a 
fairly common opinion that natural 
gas companies pay no taxes. How- 
ever, this is far from the truth. It is 
true that in Pennsylvania we share 
certain tax exemptions, granted to a 
number of industries, but we pay 
other taxes from which many indus- 
tries are exempt. The natural gas 
companies which are not public util- 
ities, and also the natural gas utility 
companies, insofar as their property 
is not used for utility purposes, pay 
the usual local taxes, i.e., city, bor- 
ough, township, school and county. 
The natural gas industry pays the 
following State Taxes: 


A Bonus Tax which is paid 
by all corporations. 

A Capital Stock Tax from 
which a large number of Cor- 
porations, laundrymen, etc., are 
exempt. 

The usual local taxes on all 
non-utility property, such as, 
office buildings, real estate, etc., 
which are not used exclusively 
for utility purposes. 

The Mercantile License Tax 
which is paid by all merchants. 

, They also pay the following Fed- 
¢ral Taxes: 

Income Tax 

Capital Stock Tax 

Excess Profit Tax, if any? 

Various Miscellaneous Taxes. 
It has been claimed by some, that 

if we paid additional tax that the 
burden on other citizens would be re- 
duced. The fact is, if we were to 
remain in business, any additional 


‘on to the 
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tax would, by necessity, be passed 
consumer so that the 
gas consumer would pay in high- 
er rates, that which he might gain in 
lower taxes. Keep in mind that the 
main factor in our rates is our oper- 
ating expense, so that any additional 
expenditure involves an increase in 
rates, 

Taxes on natural gas properties in 
the United States in 1932 amounted 
to approximately thirty million dol- 
lars, which represents 10 per cent of 
the gross revenue received by the 
industry. Putting this on a consumer 
basis, it amounts to five and one-half 
dollars per consumer. The taxes paid 
by the natural gas industry in 1933 
were 13 per cent greater than in 1931. 

As to excess profits, the public 
service company law permits our in- 
dustry to earn only a fair return on 
our investment; that return in many 
cases has been fixed at 7 to 8 per 
cent. However, it does not guarantee 
us a cent. To clarify this point, I 
might say that the answer to the 
charge of excess profits in the natu- 
ral gas industry, is to tell you that the 


average annual return of some of the 
largest natural gas companies in the 
business in Pennsylvania (based not 
on any appreciated value but on the 
actual investment) over the last sev- 
eral years has been less than 3 per 
cent. 

We have been subjected to govern- 
mental regulation for many years. 
Some industries are just now being 
placed under similar regulations. For 
years, utilities have been complying 
with state and federal codes. These 
codes have regulated our business 
and restricted our profits and we 
have not been permitted to make ex- 
cessive profits in fat years to provide 
against loss in the lean ones. We 
know of no form of partnership- 
with-government which relieves us 
of the necessity of sound, economical 
and progressive management. In 
these respects, your business and 
ours are exactly alike. 

If there has been any misunder- 
standing between our industries, we 
recognize much of the fault has been 
ours and occasions, such as this, will 
do much to remedy this condition. 
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Industrial Gas Men Inspect 
Kiln at Foremost Pottery 


E. D. Milener Explains Gas Glost Firing Research Kiln to 
Representatives from a Number of Gas Companies—Sutton 
Reads Paper on Direct Mail at Meeting Following Inspection 


HE Metropolitan Industrial 
Gas Sales Council and the 
Philadelphia Industrial Gas Sales 
Council met at the Lenox Pottery in 
Trenton, New Jersey, on the morn- 
ing of January seventeenth to inspect 
the Gas Glost Firing Research Kiln 
which has recently been put into ex- 
perimental operation there, and to 
hold a regular meeting afterward. 
While the majority of the forty in- 
dustrial gas men present came from 
Philadelphia and the metropolitan 
district of New York, it is of inter- 


est to note that others came from as_— 


far north as Albany and as far south 
as Washington to derive first hand 
information on this important pro- 
ject. The far reaching effect of this 
installation will be realized when 
one considers that the Lenox Pot- 
tery manufactures ware that it is be- 
lieved in many respects excels the 
well known makes of pottery from 
Europe and Asia. 

During the last twenty years this 
organization, which was founded in 
1889 by Walter Lenox, has grown 
and during that time some of the 
most famous dinner sets in this 
country have been created at this 
pottery. These sets include the 
White House set, sets especially 
made for some of the best known 
families in the country, and sets for 
many of our noted naval and mer- 
chant vessels. There are no Lenox 
“seconds’’; every piece of ware that 
cannot meet the single high standard 
is immediately destroyed. Each 
piece is inspected by experts at least 


By HENRY M. RILEY 


Editor, American Gas Journal 


a dozen times during the course of 
manufacture, 

The process was outlined as fol- 
lows: 

“High grade china, after first be- 
ing molded is fired in bisque kilns. 
Thus the body is created. After 
sandblasting in order to remove ir- 
regularities and create a uniform 
surface, the ware is dipped in the 
glost mixture. Immediately follow- 
ing the dipping, the ware enters con- 
tinuous dryers where the liquid glost 
is dried. After leaving the dryers, 
each piece is carefully touched up by 
hand to insure that the glaze is uni- 
form and that there is a sufficiency 
of glaze but with no excess. The 
ware is now ready to enter the glost 
kilns. 


Glost Firing 


“In the firing of glazes on high 
grade china, it has been customary 
from time immemorial to enclose the 
ware in some manner so as to pro- 
tect it from the direct fire or direct 
heat resulting from this fire. This 
protection has taken the form of 
saggers, or muffles, or both. In this 
manner the atmosphere surrounding 
each piece of ware has been entirely 
free from products of combustion. 
Also in this manner it is not only 
possible to maintain the desired oxi- 
dizing atmospheres, but such vapori- 
zation of the glaze as occurs is con- 
fined in close proximity to the ware 
and the full effect of the glaze is 
maintained. The universal extent to 
which this practice has been fol- 


lowed indicates that it has been satis- 
factory both as to quality of ware and 
from the standpoint of factory op- 
erations. This same practice has been 
generally followed in connection 
with periodic kilns as well as with 
the more modern car-type tunnel 
kilns. It can be readily seen that 
with indirect heating the B.t.u. input 
per unit of ware is rather high and 
that there is little opportunity to 
fully utilize the form value of re- 
fined fuels. Furthermore, the cost 
of building and maintaining muffles, 
saggers and other protectors is not 
an inconsiderable item. 

“The glazes used in ceramic ware 
vary in quality and in ceramic firing 
characteristics. These affect the final 
quality of the ware and the man- 
ner in which they can be fired. Gen- 
erally speaking, the finer the finish 
attained the more volatile the glaze 
must be and more difficult, the firing 
technique. In some of the coarser 
grades of ware, and especially where 
inspection is “somewhat lax and 
where ‘seconds’ are either included 
in original shipments or sold sepa- 
rately, harsh firing methods can 
sometimes be resorted to and the 
usual muffle or sagger protection 
can be partly dispensed with. Such 
grades of glazes are usually not very 
volatile and, therefore, cruder firing 
practices have been possible. 

“The research problem which was 
attacked on a cooperative basis by 
the American Gas Association Com- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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GAS COMPANIES ACCLAIM NEW BEAUTY... 
IMPORTANT NEW FEATURES...OF THE 


1954 A-Cooled ELECTROLUX 


Greatest year in gas refrig- 
eration history promised for 
organizations actively promot- 
ing this modern use of gas! 


1933 saw all records smashed with the 
introduction of the new air-cooled 
models! 


Now with the new 1934 Air-Cooled 
Electrolux, an even greater success is 
foreseen! 


The beautiful new models incorpo- 
rate every worthwhile modern con- 
venience . . . set a new high standard 
for refrigerator value. They’re fin- 
ished in gleaming white porcelain, in 
satin-smooth lacquer, or in a special 
new finish called Newtone, which will 
not chip or discolor. Hardware is 
smart, stainless chromium. And the 
new salesmaking features include a 
rubber grid in tray .. . handy vege- 
table freshener . . . interior lighting. 

At the same time, Electrolux offers 
the famous operating advantages of 
silence, low cost to run, and freedom 
from costly repairs. Advantages that 
have been the deciding factors in the 
choice of Electrolux by hundreds of 


THE SERVEL 


thousands of modern American fami- 
lies. Advantages that are unmatched 
in any other refrigerator..: 

The 1934 Air-Cooled Electrolux is 
a refrigerator any woman will proud- 
ly own. With a definite selling pro- 
gram — active merchandising — you 
can feel conficent that an important 
share of the refrigerators installed in 
your territory this year will be gas 
refrigerators! So make your plans now! 

Get the new models on the floor 


and in your windows at once! Your 


new Ahee-Choled’ 
ELECTROLUX 


1 REFRIGERATOR 






tf A 
USES NO WATER 7 


local efforts will be backed this year 
by the greatest advertising cam- 
paign gas refrigeration has ever had. 
Seven great national magazines will 
carry the Electrolux story to 12,000,- 
000 homes each month! Messages 
going to your customers—interesting 
your prospects in Electrolux! 


And bear in mind: every Electro- 
lux you sell adds approximately 1500 
cu. ft. to a customer’s present re- 
quirements . . . takes the convenience 
user out of the non-profit class .. . 
gives a strong impetus to the sale of 
other gas-using appliances. For full 
details and sales and merchandising 


help, write, wire or phone Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales, Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana. 
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mittee on Industrial Gas Research, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany, Lenox, Inc., Rutgers Univer- 
sity and Surface Combustion Corpo- 
ration, was to determine whether 
high volatile glazes could be directly 
fired in gas combustion atmospheres 
and, if so, whether the B.t.u. input 
per unit of ware could be reduced 
to a sufficiently low point and other 
advantages devised to make the 
overall economies and advantages 
great enough to displace other fuels 
and the conventional methods of 
firing them. Among the problems 
which this research program pre- 
sented were (1) The determination 
of whether or not gas atmospheres 
would be detrimental to the intense 
bright finishes demanded; (2) 
Whether the complex atmospheres 
resulting from a mixture of prod- 
ucts of combustion, excess oxygen 
and vaporized ingredients of the 
glazes themselves, particularly lead, 
could be controlled without muffles 
or saggers to the degree that the 
‘life’ would not be taken out of the 
glaze by the gases on the way to the 
stack; (3) Whether the change from 
radiated heat to convected heat 
could be controlled sufficiently close 
to prevent breakage and to prevent 
a ‘scrubbing action’ that would 
cause the glaze to be burnt off of 
certain parts of dishes, such as the 
edges; (4) Whether such defects as 
‘egg-shelling,’ ‘scumming,’  ‘pit- 
ting,’ ‘gassing,’ ‘warping’ could be 
avoided with direct, convected heat 
firing; (5) Whether absolute uni- 
formity of cross sectional tempera- 
ture could be retained under all con- 
ditions; (6) The determination of a 
suitable heating and cooling gradient 
throughout the entire firing period. 
This gradient is materially affected 
by the change from radiant to con- 
vected heat; (7) The determination 
of whether kiln length could be ma- 
terially shortened below anything 
heretofore attempted; (8) Whether 
or not walking beam mechanism 
could be successfully devised to 
operate at higher than 2000° and 
whether the walking beam principle 
could be incorporated as an integral 
part of the direct firing scheme. 
(Heretofore walking beams ‘had 
been limited to less than 1900° and 
no walking beam had ever been in- 
stalled in the ceramic industry) ; (9) 
Whether firing could be accom- 
plished without the use of the con- 
ventional ‘dog houses’ thus keeping 
the overall width of the kiln at a 
new minimum; (10) The develop- 
ment of an automatic control scheme 
for both temperatures and atmos- 
pheres and a control scheme for the 
walking beam mechanism suitable 


for ceramic requirements as distin- 
guished from metallurgical require- 
ments where the use of walking 
beams had previously been confined ; 
(11) The development of new types 
of ‘setters’ so as to secure the maxi- 
mum hourly output at the least ex- 
penditure of labor; (12) The de- 
velopment of improved charging and 
discharging apparatus. 

“Laboratory work at the Depart- 
ment of Ceramics, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, which was cooperated in by 
Lenox, Inc., and other pottery plants 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
definitely showed that high grade 
glazes could be fired with convected 
heat in controlled complex atmos- 
pheres consisting of products of 
combustion, excess oxygen and va- 
porized glaze. Definite standards as 
to time, temperature, atmosphere and 
rate of flow of said atmospheres 
were established. Based on these 
reports, field work was undertaken 
and designs were made by Surface 
Combustion Corporation which in- 
cluded the points outlined above as 
well_as others. The new problems 
that had to be attacked proved to be 
too numerous and too great and for 
months none of the objectives were 


‘reached. Gradually, however, one 


after the other of the problems were 
analyzed in the light of further 
laboratory work and of actual ex- 
perience and changes in design and 
operating practices were made. 
“After receiving final inspection of 
the glaze, the ware is sent to the 
decorating department. Here artists 
and artisans of the highest skill deco- 
rate the ware, these decorations 


being fired at comparatively low tem- 


peratures.” 

This project was originated and 
supervised by the American Gas As- 
sociation Committee on Industrial 
Gas Research under the leadership 
of Mr. F. J. Rutledge, Chairman. 
Active supervision was handled by a 
sub-committee composed of the fol- 
lowing : 

J. P. Leinroth, General Industrial 
Fuel Representative, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company, Newark; 
J. F. Quinn, Supervising Industrial 
Sales Engineer, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company; E. D. Milener, Industrial 
Research Representative, American 
Gas Association. 

Assisting them were: 

L. S. Briggs and James Tunstall, 
representing Lenox, Inc.; Prof. G. 
H. Brown and A. P. Watts, repre- 
senting Rutgers University, Dept. of 
Ceramics ; E. G. de Coriolis and J. R. 
Moser, representing Surface Com- 
bustion Corp.; J. P. Leinroth and 
L. R. Bensel, representing Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company. 
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Mr. Milener described the opera- 
tion of the furnace on the ground 
and, while final data will not be made 
public until all of the tests and facts 
are at hand, it was felt that the pre- 
liminary findings to date amply sup- 
port the hope that the kiln will quite 
meet expectations, During the in- 
spection it was brought out that the 
kiln would be adaptable to natural 
gas merely by way of some relatively 
simple changes in the burner design. 

After the inspection of the kiln, 
which as stated was under fire and 
delivering actual ware, a tour of the 
entire plant was made. Of some in- 
terest was the showing of service 
plates priced at twelve thousand dol- 
lars per dozen. 

At one o’clock the representatives 
together with Mr. H. A. Brown, 
President of The Lenox Pottery and 
Mr. L. S. Briggs, Ceramist, The 
Lenox Pottery, as guests, convened 
for lunch at the Carteret Club in 
Trenton after which a meeting, pre- 
sided over by Mr. J. F. Quinn, was 
held. The meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of the kiln which was led 
by Mr. Milener and the reading of a 
paper by Mr. H. A. Sutton on, the 
subject of sending direct mail adver- 
tising letters and literature to the in- 
dustrial gas customers and prospects. 
Mr. Sutton’s paper evoked consider- 
able discussion which was entered 
into by a dozen or more of those in 
attendance. Such items as to how 
detailed the data on industrial gas 
performance should be made in this 
direct mail, frequency of mailing, 
advisability of the industrial repre- 
sentative sending out his own mail 
matter with his own name signed 
thereon, etc., were dealt with in this 
discussion. 


cinema * —0siee 


Pension Notes 
(Continued from page 14) 


date the accumulated deficit repre- 
senting past service credits, would 
depend to’a large extent, on the 
ages of those employees having 
long periods of service. 


The Gas Industry will do well to 
continue the good work already 
started in planning for security in old 
age of its employees, and manage- 
ment will find employees ready and 
willing to promptly subscribe to 
whatever retirement plans which they 
can count on to assure them inde- 
pendence when they are no longer 
able to do a full day’s work for a full 


day’s pay. 
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RUUD 
1934 
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New Plans 
New Models 


New Improvements 


RUUD has not been idle these past 
three years. 


The preparation for the up-break in 
business has been thorough. New 
water heaters have been created, old 
ones have been improved and both 
have been subjected to severe field and 
laboratory tests that prove their worth 
unquestionably 


Results are ready for your inspection 
in the largest group of quality-built 
gas water heaters ever offered by this 
company. 


WRITE FO.. SPECIFICATIO! 
SHEETS AND PRICES 


RuUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Or 


Factories in 
PITTSBURGH KALAMAZOC 
HAMBURG LONDON 


TORONTO 
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NEWS ofthe 


GAS INDUSTRY 








Extensive Changes Made in Ap- 
proval Requirements For Gas 
Water Heaters 


The most extensive revisions in, and 
additions to, the Approval Requirements 
for Gas Water Heaters that have been 
made since the adoption of the original 
code were passed by the Subcommittee at 
its December meeting. These changes 
apply to the American Standard Approval 
Requirements for Gas Water Heaters 
(Effective July 1, 1934), and although 
they will not be completed and become 
effective until some time in 1935 attention 
is called to them at this time as the pro- 
posed revisions will soon be distributed 
to the industry for criticism. Among the 
more important changes are the follow- 
ing: (1) An increase in the minimum 
allowable thermal efficiency for all types 
of heaters; (2) addition of requirement 
making mandatory the use of means of 
relief for excessive temperatures and 
pressures, and (3) correlation of the con- 
struction and performance specifications 
for thermostats, gas valves, automatic re- 
lief and shut-off valves, and draft hoods 
contained in the water heater require- 
ments, with the listing requirements for 
such accessories. 

—__— % —_-— 


Central Hudson Cuts Rates 


In an effort to increase house-heating 
and water-heating loads, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Co. has announced reduc- 
tions in the gas rate, effective March 1, 
subject to approval of the State Public 
Service Commission. 


Under the new schedule, gas used in 


excess of 3000 cu. ft. per month will be 
sold at 76 cents per M, instead of 95 cents 
as prevails, and where home gas consump- 
tion exceeds 6000 cu. ft. per month, the 
rate will be reduced further to 54 cents 
per M. 

Principal aim of the new scale is to 
make gas available to more small homes, 
according to J. E. Doolittle, district man- 
ager. Newspaper advertising on the re- 
ductions stresses the point that the rate 
change amounts to a 15 per cent reduction 
in the cost of gas for automatic home 
heating. 

——*% Lissandiigiiabaaion 


Third Building Modernization 
Exposition Held 


The theme “Modernize with Modern 
Gas Appliances” proved especially ap- 
pealing to the thousands who attended 
the Third Building Modernization Ex- 
position, held from January 22 to 27 at 
Rockefeller Center under the auspices 
of the Real Estate Magazine: 

One of the most popular exhibits at 
the show was that of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, which fea- 
tured the 1934 gas appliances and the 


company’s newly inaugurated kitchen 
planning service. 

Visitors at the show were interested 
in the small model kitchens which were 
assembled by kitchen planning experts 
ait the booth. These models were made 
from small wooden blocks, now being 
used by architects for model building, 
and scale models of various cabinets, 
gas ranges, gas refrigerators and other 
pieces of kitchen equipment. 

Many models of modern gas appli- 
ances were on display, including the 
newest air-cooled automatic gas refrig- 
erators. 

The gas exhibit was designed under 
the direction of R. M. Martin, Director 
of Display, for the Consolidated Gas 
Company and its affiliated gas and elec- 
tric companies. 

————%_—__- 
Stamford Gas & Electric Company 
Adds to Storage Facilities 


The Stamford Gas & Electric Co., 
Stamford, Conn., has started construc- 
tion of a new oil storage tank which will 
provide additional storage capacity for 
oil used in the manufacture of water gas. 
The new tank, costing $11,500, wiil en- 
able the utility to receive its oil—which 
is shipped by water—in barges of great- 
er Capacity. 

In addition to the tank, the company 
is building a moat 120 ft. long, and a 
dyke, 81 x 40 ft. These, with foundation 
and piping work, bring the total cost 
of the project to about $17,000. 

. ren 


Natural Gas Companies Sold 





Sale of Natural Gas Corp. of Oregon 
and Natural Gas Corp. of Washington, 
each operating a group of butane plants 
within their own State borders, to a 
group of men headed by Bernard W. 
Ford, vice-president of Blyth & Co., by 
Pacific Public Service Co., has been an- 
nounced by the latter organization. This 
change of ownership marks the retire- 
ment of Pacific Public Service Co. from 
public utility operation in Oregon and 
Washington. 

Natural Gas Corp, of Oregon operates 
tutane systems at Bend, Coquille, Cot- 
tage Grove, The Dalles, Klamath Falls 
and La Grande, and Natural Gas Corp. 
of Washington operates similar plants 


at Anacortes, Camas, Port Angeles, 
Port Townsend and Shelton. 
Pacific Public Service Co. retains 


control over the Natural Gas Corp. of 
California, which for some time has been 
operated as an affiliate of Coast Coun- 
ties Gas and Electric Co. with headquar- 
ters at Santa Cruz. Natural Gas Corp. 
of California maintains butane service at 
Yreka, Dunsmuir, Vacaville, Arcata, 
Fairfield, Suisun, Isleton and El Centro, 
Calif. 
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Commercial Council of Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of N. Y., Elects : 
Officers 


The Commercial Council of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York and 
affiliated gas companies elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its annual meeting on 
January 10: 

Chairman—G. A. Burrows, Manager, 
Commercial Department. ‘ 


Vice-chairman— Henry Obermeyer, 
Assistant to Vice-president. 
Recorder—H. F. Weeks, Assistant 


Director, Editorial Bureau. 

Members of Executive Committee—F. 
W. Crone, Director, Editorial Bureau; 
J. A. Malone, Assistant General Sales 
Manager; C. E. Muehlberg, Assistant 
General Superintendent, Customers 
Service Department; and J. F. Rooney, 
Assistant to Vice-president. 


— —%---__ — 


Dividend for Final Quarter of 
1933 Passed by Directors of 
Public Service Co. of Indiana 


John N. Shannahan, president of the 
Public Service Company of Indiana, gas 
and electric utility, in a letter to stock- 
holders, informed them that the dividend 
for the final quarter of 1933 on the com- 
pany’s preferred stock has been passed 
by directors. Increased operating costs 
under the NRA and larger tax payments 
to both Federal and local governmental 
units were cited as reason for the ac- 
tion. The announcement pointed out 
that $436,588 had been paid in dividends 
for other periods of the year. The com- 
pany’s revenue during the year de- 
creased more than $1,000,000, the an- 
nouncement said. 








INDUSTRIAL 
GAS BOILERS 


ASME CODE 
TUBULAR & FLUELESS 


Sizes from one half to thirty 
horsepower. 100 Ib. boilers in 
stock. Higher pressures to order. 


Automatic Gas Controls 
Low Water Gas Cut-offs 
Feed 


Boiler Systems 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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AMERICAN -BOSCH ACQUIRES 


MP, 


The trade will be interested in the acquisition of the 
Kompak Company of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
by American-Bosch. 





The Kompak plant, equipment and organization is 
now centered in the main works of the United 
American Bosch Corporation at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. The entire Kompak sales organization will 
continue to represent the new owners in the field. 


To the 35 year background and experience of 
Kompak, a recognized leader in the field of gas 
hot water heaters, are added the extensive research, 
experimental and manufacturing facilities of 
American - Bosch. 


The manufacturing of American-Bosch KOMPAK 
Water Heaters will continue with the same ideals 
of quality and service which have characterized the 
products of both these firms for so many years. 


Mr. H. J. Long, formerly president of the Kompak 
Company, is associated with the engineering and 
development work of the 


GAS APPLIANCE DIVISION, 
UNITED AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETIS” «°°.2°° 2° 8 Ai 


MEMBER 
us 


WE DO OUR Pant 
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Date Set for 1934 Southwestern 
Gas Measurement Short Course 


At a recent meeting, the general com- 
mittee in charge of the Southwestern Gas 
Measurement Short Course, held annually 
at the University of Oklahoma, selected 
April 24, 25 and 26 as the dates for the 
1934 course. This is a project of the 
College of Engineering of the University 
of Oklahoma, of which J. H. Felgar is 
dean, and the school is held each year in 
the engineering building on the university 
campus at Norman, Okla. 

Gas-measuring equipment is installed for 
exhibition and demonstration by the lead- 
ing manufacturers of such equipment, and 
factory and sales representatives are pres- 
ent to demonstrate it. The latter, to- 
gether with university professors of me- 
chanical engineering, are the instructors 
for this school under direction of Prof. 
W. H. Carson. Attendance at the school 
embraces employees of oil, .gas and gaso- 
line manufacturing companies who are 
concerned with the subject of measure- 
ment of either dry or casinghead gas. 
‘The declared purpose of the school is to 
increase the accuracy of measurement and 
the efficiency of regulation to the end 
that the public may be better served, the 
dealings between buyer and seller put on 
a more accurate and equitable basis, and 
that correct information regarding the 
engineering and practical problems in- 
volved be disseminated among the men 
in the industry. 


——.--—- ote 


Fine Display of Gas Appliances 
at Farm Show 


The gas appliance display at the 
Pennsylvania* Farm Show held in Har- 
risburg, Jan. 15-19, consisted of 11 
booths divided into five sections, in all 
running for a length of 110 feet. 

The center section was devoted pri- 
marily to a “style show of gas ranges” 
under the single important spot word 
“leisure”—leisure being the result of 
using a modern automatic gas range. 
At the direct center of this section a 
projector threw a series of pictures on 
a ground glass describing the many 
features of the present-day improved 
gas range. The “movement” of the 
pictures attracted the attentiton of 
thousands, who remained to examine 
the appliances. 

At each end of this “style show” was 
an Electrolux gas refrigerator, to com- 
plete the center section. 

To the left of the “style show” was 
a section devoted to the display of other 
ranges and Electrolux refrigerators. 

A fine model gas-equipped kitchen, 
presided over by Elizabeth M. Heldt, 
home service director of the Harris- 
burg company, occupied the left end 
section. 

To the right of the center section 
were displayed Clow gasteam radiators, 
fireplace heaters, gas refrigerators, gas 
water heaters—two of which were “cut 
out” to show insulation and construc- 
tion—a gas*cunversion burner, and a 
warm air space heater. 


‘ meters read. F. 


The right end section showed what 
could be done with a basement “the 
gas way.” A gas house heater, incinera- 
tor and a water heater were the appli- 
ances displayed, in front of which—and 
carrying out the theme of “an extra 
room in the basement through the use 
of clean, effortless gas appliances—was 
a card table and chairs set for a bridge 
party. 

Many of the appliances were con- 
nected, adding further realism to the 
display. 

Salesmen were on duty ‘during the 
entire show, and for the first-time since 
the exhibit was started direct sales were 
made. These included seven ranges, 
one automatic water heater and two re- 
frigerators. In addition, more than 100 
Class A prospects were secured. 

H. S. Christman, sales manager, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, was 
chairman of the Association committee 
on arrangements, and the display was 
designed by and erected under the 
supervision of L. C. Heiss, in charge of 
display work for the P. G. W. Company. 


—_—_—___—_—__ 


Accurate Meter Reading 


Twenty meter readers of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
and. affiliated gas companies went 
through the year 1933 with perfect rec- 
ords of correct meter reading. A total 
of 1,324,442 meters were read without 
error by these men during the year. 

This was the third consecutive year 
in which Rubin Fisher, of the Hester 
Street accounting office, made a perfect 
record. During 1931, 1932, and 1933, he 
read a total of 214,388 gas meters with- 
out a single error. 

L.. Lazarescue, of the Hester Street 
Office, completed two years of perfect 
meter reading, with a total of 159,265 
Pinto, of the Audu- 
bon Avenue office, also established a 
two year record, with 166,880 correct 
meter readings. 

It was said that fewer errors in meter 
reading were made in 1933 than for any 
previous year. The average for all 
meter readers in the Company was one 
error for every 6666 meter readings. 

The meter readers reported that they 
encountered the usual hazards in their 
work during the year, including feroci- 
ous dogs, dark cellars, and dangerous 
stairways. One meter reader said that 
the event of the year as far as he was 
concerned was discovering a pet wild- 
cat which a customer keeps in a base- 
ment. 


a wn 


City Council Approves 
Natural Gas 


The City Council of Greenville, Miss., 
has given its approval to a survey pro- 
posing natural gas for that community. 
Vice-Mayor Sterling said the city would 
probably ask the Mississippi Power and 
Light Co. to bring in natural gas from 
the line running from Monroe, La., to 
Memphis. 
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Proposed Law Would Require 
Yearly Report on Unclaimed 
Deposits 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Michael F. 
Breen, Democrat, of Troy, and referred 
to the Public Service Committee, a new 
section 13-a is added to Transportation 
Corporation Law, requiring report yearly 
by gas and electric corporations of all un- 
claimed deposits of customers and for 
paying into the state treasury of all de- 
posits unclaimed for 15 years. 


——-———*—- ila 
Natural Gas in California 


Natural gas in California during No- 
vember amounted to a daily production 
of 817,000,000 cubic feet, and sales of 
512,000,000 feet. ‘bie LiUw Cas in baal whi 
was 57,000,000 cubic feet. October fig- 
ures were: production 784,000,000; sales 
472,000,000; blow off 51,000,000 cubic 
feet. 





Convention Calendar 


February 


15-16 Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference, Chicago, III. 


March 


6- 7 Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

21-23 Joint Conference Southern- 
Southwest Regional Gas Sales 
Council—Commercial Section, A. 
G. A., Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

23 New Jersey 
Trenton, N. J. 

25-30 American Chemical Society, St. 

Petersburg, Fla. 


Gas 


Association, 


April 
9-10 American Gas Association Dis- 
tribution Conference, Detroit, 
Mich. 


16-18 Mid-West Gas Association, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

19-20 Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities, The Elms Hotel, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 


May 


1- 4 U. S. Chamber of 
Washington, D. C. 
14-18 National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, Atlantic City, N. J. 
24 National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, N. Y. 


@Gommerce, 


June 


4- 5 Canadian Gas Association, Mon- 
treal, Can. 

18-21 National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, Cleveland, O. 


October 


Week of 29th—American Gas Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 

Service Cleaners 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 








SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Where Gas Needs to Be 


“FOGGED" 


HERE natural gas is intro- 

duced into systems designed 
for manufactured gas, dust 
troubles may arise. Oil fogging is 
the remedy—adding to the gas a 
certain proportion of oil in vapor- 
ized form. The devices for doing 
this must vary, according to oper- 
ating pressures and other condi- 
tions. In any case, however, some 
type of diaphragm valve is called 
for. Chaplin-Fulton valves, of 
both the differential and the g 
throttling types, are available for & 
all such uses. Correspondence is 
invited on this or on any subject 
relating to gas regulation or other 
pressure control. C-F regulators 
have been known to the gas indus- 
try for forty years. Catalogs on 
request. 





The Chaplin-Fulton Manufacturing Co. 
28-40 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Personals 


F. O. Suffron was recently appointed 
head of the research department of the 
A.G.A. Testing Laboratory to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
W. M. Couzens on December 1, 1933. 

Mr. Suffron has a background of 
twenty years’ experience in the field of 
engineering, the majority of which 
time he spent in the gas industry. 

He graduated in civil engineering 
from Oregon State College in 1915. 
From 1916 to 1920 he was employed as 
Engineer of Tests for Smith, Emery & 
Company, Consulting Engineers and 
Chemists, of San Francisco, California. 
For the succeeding nine years Mr. Suf- 
fron was associated with The Portland 
Gas and Coke Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon, as an engineer in the Distribution 
Department. ‘During 1930 and the early 
part of 1931 he held the position of Gas 
Distribution Engineer with the Wash- 
ington Gas and _ Electric*' Company, 
from which position he resigned to come 
with the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory in 
Cleveland. 

During the past three years Mr. Suf- 
fron has been engaged largely in re- 
search at the Testing Laboratory. 











Mr. Paul R. Buchanan was elected a 
vice-president at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the Hartford Gas 
Company. All other officers were re- 
elected as follows: E. E. Eysenbach, 
President and General Manager; J. A. 
McArthur, Secretary and Treasurer; M. 
J. Coughlin, Assistant Secretary, Wm. 
A. Kneeland, Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Buchanan’s connection with the 
company began April, 1915, when he 
became plant superintendent and had 
charge of the combination coal and 
water gas plant until 1926 when he was 
made General Superintendent in charge 
of operations. He now becomes assist- 
ant to the General Manager with his 
new office as Vice-president, 

Mr. Buchanan was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1910 and went to 
the United Gas Improvement Company 
as a cadet engineer. For a year and 
a half he was with the Kansas City Gas 
Company in its distribution department, 
later returning to Philadelphia where he 
became associated with the U. G. I. in 
various phases of the business. 

Mr. Buchanan has been active in the 
affairs of the industry and has just fin- 
ished a term as Chairman of the Op- 
erating Division- of the New England 
Gas Association. 


George Ferguson, for nearly eight 
years manager of the San Clemente- 
Capistrano branch of the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas and Electric Co. at 
San Clemente, has been promoted to 
the position of manager of a special bus- 
iness department of the company. Mr. 
Ferguson has moved his headquarters to 
San Diego. 


George W. Westerman, formerly in 
charge of the display department for 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., 
and now having general supervision of 
all display activities for the entire Com- 
monwealth and Southern group of util- 
ity companies, has been honored by the 
International Association of Display 
Men through his election as president. 

This election carries special distinc- 
tion, since Mr. Westerman is the first 
public utility man ever to be chosen for 
an executive position in the Internation- 
al association. His election has just 
been announced following an executive 
meeting of the organization at Chicago. 

Mr. Westerman’s department, which 
includes among others the Consumers 
Power Co., has repeatedly won national 
and international honors in competition 
with the window and other displays sub- 
mitted by all branches of the mercantile 
industry at various conventions. 


Alfred Harrison, editor of the GAS 
JOURNAL OF LONDON, will retire 
from that position on March 3lst next. 
It had been intended that he should give 
up the more exacting part of his work 
at the close of 1933, but Mr. Harrison’s 
absence in America on the Institution 
tour, and the consequent accumulation 
of work, left inadequate time for ‘him to 
hand over to his successor before the 
end of the current volume. 


Mr. Walter Rupert King, elder son 
of the late proprietor, Walter King, will 
succeed Mr. Harrison as editor, thus 
following in the footsteps of his father 
and grandfather. 


Charles S. McCain has resigned as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chase National Bank to become 
president and chief executive officer of 
the United Light and Power Co. Wil- 
liam Chamberlain, who is now president 
of United Light and Power, will be- 
come chairman of the board. 


H. L. Helmly has been installed as 
president of the Savannah Gas Com- 
pany’s Employees’ Club, succeeding 
Miss Lena Schuenemann in that office. 
Installation was made at the _ usual 
Christmas Dinner and meeting of the 
organization, held on December 25 at 
the Hotel Savannah. 


H. L. Farrar has been appointed pres- 
ident of the Coast Counties Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., taking the place vacated by 
the resignation of J. B. Wilson, who has 
accepted a public utilities post in the 
East. Mr. Farrar was formerly vice- 
president of Coast Counties Gas & Elec- 
tric. 


Thomas F. Kennedy, general new 
business manager of Henry L. Doherty 
& Company in New York, has greatly 
improved from his recent illness. It was 
learned that Mr. Kennedy returned to 
his home from the Polyclinic Hospital 
in New York shortly after Christmas, 
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after being in the hospital some two 
months. He has recovered sufficiently 
to go to Florida to recuperate, having 
left for Florida on Tuesday, January 9. 


A. A. Klinge, manager of safety for 
the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado was recently appointed state direc- 
tor of safety for the civil works pro- 
jects and conservation camps. 


Raymond D. Burmaster, sales super- 
visor of the Ottumwa Gas Co., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, has been elected president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, in 
which he has been active. 


Deane L. Weaver, southern California 
manager for Henry L. Doherty and the 
Cities Service, has accepted the resident 
managership of H. R. Baker and Com- 
pany, with headquarters in the Quinby 
building, 650 South Grand avenue, Los 
Angeles. 


Sidney C. Singer, division manager for 
the Southern California Gas Co. at Glen- 
dale, Calif., has been named president 
of the Glendale Kiwanis Club for the 
ensuing year. 





Obituary 





CLARE N. STANNARD 


Clare N. Stannard, vice-president and 
general manager of the Public Service 
Company of Colorado, died January 3, 
of pneumonia. He was born in Friend- 
ship, N. Y., in 1869, and after graduating 
from high school joined the Binghamton 
Gas and Electric Company. In 1898 he 
joined the Denver Consolidated Electric 
Company, which now forms part of the 
Public Service Company. When William 
J. Barker, vice-president and general 
manager died, Stannard was promoted 
to that office and while ever a strict 
disciplinarian, his manner was to make 
friends and keep them. He was active in 
welfare work in Denver and was never 
too busy to give part of kis time and 
money to worthy causes. His wife died 
last year. One son and two daughters 
survive. 


Cc. S. SPAULDING 


Charles S. Spaulding, for more than 
21 years superintendent of the New- 
buryport Gas and Electric Co., New- 
buryport, Mass., died at his residence 
there, January 8th, in his 77th year. 

Mr. Spaulding was born in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. Before coming to this city 
in 1900 he was connected with gas and 
electric light plants in Allston and 
Wakefield, Mass. He had managed the 
local plant there for 21 years at the 
time of his retirement. 
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SPRAGUE 
CAST ee GAS METERS 


REGULATORS 


for 





low, medium, and high pressures 





Accurate in Measurement. 


Economical in Service. 


' ‘THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


GAS STOPS 
of True Quality 
by KIFTSON 














Byllesby Engineering 





All Types | and Management Corporation 
pr. fll All Sizes 
— GROUND KEY GAS STOPS Wholly-owned subsidiary of 
of Standard, Extra, Special or 


Heavy Service Types—with Flat Standard Gas and Electric Company 
Heads, Square Heads, Lock 
Wings, Lever Handles, etc.— 
all Brass Stops or Iron Body 
Stops with Brass Plugs—they’re 
all made by Kitson (and have 
been for years). 


You take no chances when you 
purchase Kitson Products, for 
they’re “guaranteed” as to 
MATERIAL AND WORK- 





MANSHIP. 
G-115 Lockwing “Insist unon the old reliable 
“Special” name, KITSON.”’ 
“Literature & Prices on Request” 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


K I T S '@) & C @) we P A | Y New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Westmoreland & Stokley Sts.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Address Dept. “G” 
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Data on Stainless Steels Compiled 
in Book Form 


The Book of Stainless Steels; edited by 
Ernest E. Thum. Published by The 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 631 pages. 289 illus- 
trations. Price $5.00, postpaid. 

A gap in the field of technical litera- 
ture has been filled with the publication 
of this volume. Heretofore there existed 
no book describing American usage and 
practice. 

No less than 77 authorities on mak- 
ing and using the many kinds of heat 
and corrosion resisting chromium alloys 
collaborated to write this book under 
the editorship of Ernest E. Thum, edi- 
tor of Metal Progress. Each man was 
selected to write a chapter for the book 
on his particular specialty in the field. 

The text is therefore authoritative, 
and because of careful planning and 
editing, it resolves itself into a logical 
and consecutive compendium of prac- 
tical information with the emphasis on 
the uses of the various types of stain- 
less steels. About two-thirds of the 
chapters describe the properties of the 
steels—how to fabricate them and what 
to expect of them. Others tell of a 
multitude of successful applications de- 
scribed by men in the consuming indus- 
tries who know about these applica- 
tions, intimately. 

The ever-widening field of use for 
stainless indicates that “The Book of 
Stainless Steels” will be of value in 
many industries from the manufacture 
of artificial silks to the building of 
heavy machinery. The reader of this 
book certainly need not be a highly 
trained metallurgist to profit from it, 
but even the most demanding technical 
man will find plenty of precise informa- 
tion. 

It is felt that many gas men will be 
interested in this work; the industrial 
gas engineer will derive from it much 
information of value by reason of many 
industries which he serves making Iib- 
eral use of such materials, and the vari- 
ous operating departments of the gas 
company will gain by its reading be- 
cause of their widespread use of vari- 
ous metals which stainless steels might 
profitably supplant. 

The book is bound in durable red 
cloth and is 6 by 9 inches. Orders may 
be sent direct to the American Society 
for Steel Treating, 7016 Euclid’ Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, with the understand- 
ing “money back if not satisfied.” 


Important Thermal Text 


Industrial Heat Transfer by Alfred 
Schack. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New-York, N. Y. 371 pages. 40 
illustrations. Price $5.00 net. 

This work which appeared originally 
in German and which has been trans- 
lated into English by Hans  Gold- 
schmidt and Everett P. Partridge dif- 
fers from most other texts on the same 
subject in that “the interests of the 
practical engineer have been particular- 
ly considered.” While the handling of 
su:h a subject necessarily cannot be 
made “easy”, still the author has man- 
aged, wherever possible, to develop sim- 
ple, usable equations. In other words, 
the solution of various problems has 
been simplified as much as possible to 
the end that those qualified to deal in 
such matters will “not spend half their 
time in digging out the necessary data 
and equations.” 

The discussion of the theory and 
practical application of the following 
subjects appear in logical sequence in 
the book: 

Heat Transfer by Conduction; Heat 
Transfer by Convection; Calculation 
for Heat Exchangers; Heat Transfer 
in Industrial Furnaces; Heat - Trans- 
mission and Pressure Drop; Numerical 
Examples in Heat Transfer; Compila- 
tion of the Most Important Equations 
for Heat Transfer; Important Physical 
Constants for Heat Transfer. 

In addition there is an extensive list- 
ing of authorities cited. 

Many gas engineers who daily come 
in contact with problems involving the 
generation and economic handling of 
relatively large quantities of heat should 
find this work of more than passing 
value. Industrial gas engineers’ should 
be especially interested in the chapter. 
“Heat Transfer in Industrial Furnaces.” 

Forty-five pages are devoted to nu- 
merical solutions of several heat trans- 
fer problems. Some of these are as fol- 
lows: Simple Plane Wall; Composite 
Plane Wall; Simple Pipe Wall; Com- 
posite Pipe Wall; Composite Pipe Wall 
with Gas Leakage; Sudden Cooling or 
Heating of the Surface of an Infinitely 
Thick Wall; Heat Flow in a Wall of 
Finite Thickness After Sudden Change 
of the Temperature at the Surface; 
Approximate Method of E. Schmidt for 
the Calculation of Heat Flow in Plates; 
Parallel and Counter Flow Recuper- 
ators; Calculation of a Regenerator, etc. 
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New Handbook of Arc Welding 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice. Published by The 
Lincoln -Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 434 pages. 495 illustrations. Price 
$2.50, domestic postage prepaid. Foreign 
postage 35 cents, 

Marking a milestone in the literature 
of welding, the publication of “Pro- 
cedure Handbook of Arc Welding De- 
sign and Practice” makes available in 
one volume complete and up-to-the- 
minute information on both design and 
procedure for arc welding. 

The book is encyclopedic both in con- 
ception and contents and is divided into 
eight principal sections or parts. Each 
of these deals with an important phase 
of arc welding and its application in a 
clear, concise manner, amply illustrated 
with well executed detailed drawings 
and photographs. 

Since the history-making develop- 
ments of the last few years in arc weld- 
ing have made most available books on 
the subject obsolete, the publication of 
the new “Procedure Handbook” is par- 
ticularly timely. It is prepared not only 
for the use of all welders and depart- 
mental heads of welding departments 
but also for those responsible for the 
design of products which may be built 
by welding. The data included on pro- 
cedure, speeds and welding costs are 
particularly valuable. 

The eight sections of the book cover 
the following subjects: 

Part I, Welding Methods and Equip- 
ment; Part II, Technique of Welding; 
Part III, Welding Procedure, Speeds 
and Costs; Part IV, Structures and 
Properties of Weld Metal; Part V, 
Weldability of Metals; Part VI, De- 
signing for Arc Welded Steel Construc- 
tion of Machinery; Part VII, Design 
for Arc Welded Fabrication of Steel 
Structures; Part VIII, Typical Applica- 
tions of Arc Welding in Manufacturing 
Construction and Maintenance. 

Among the subjects treated in detail 
are, descriptions of various welding proc- 
esses. definition of welding terms, 
classification of welds, strength of 
welded joints, methods of stress reliev- 
ing, tabulations of speed of welding all 
types of joints in all positions, methods 
for estimating cost of weld production, 
structures and properties of weld metal, 
specifications for steels and alloys of 
good weldability, the welding of non- 
ferrous metals, comparison of limita- 
tions of rolled steel and cast iron in 
machine design, construction details of 
basic machine parts built by welding, 
treatise on fundamental advantages of 
arc welded and riveted steel structures, 
details of structural arc welding, weld- 
ing of automotive parts, construction 
and repair of bridges, use of arc weld- 
ing in cement plants, gas plants, ma- 
chine shops, mines, refineries, pipe lines, 
railroad shops, steel mills, shipyards 
and hundreds of other interesting sub- 
jects. 

The book has been made 534 x 9 inches 
and bound in semi-flexible simulated 
leather embossed in gold. A comprehen- 
sive index has been included. 








EYNOLDS 10 - 20 - 30 Regulators are a winning 
combination for every type of service require- 
ment. Reynolds regulators have proved their superi- 
ority over a period of 40 years. However, it is one 
thing to claim superiority but quite another to back it 
up with untampered facts. Reynolds have the back rec- 
ords of performance, measured in terms of years, in 
their files. From where are these records taken? Here, 
there, and everywhere, where gas is used for com- 
mercial purposes. 


What do they show? Satisfaction. 


In order to improve manufacturing methods and introduce 
new developments, Reynolds compare the results gathered 
over years of actual operating performance with the original 
specifications of the Regulators and, also, determine for what 
length of time the Regula- 
tors fulfill the needs of the 
particular type of installa- 
tion. In this way Reynolds 
keep their products keyed 
to the needs of a fast mov- 
ing industry. 


























For complete informa- 
tion write to either the 
Factory, Branch Offices, or 
Representatives. 


Model 10~-all parts acces- 
sible and interchangeable 
while in pipe line> 


Model 20 - working parts 
so accurate as to permit 
complete interchangeabil- 
ity in shop. 


Model 30-is manufactured 
in either spring or dead 
weight adjustment for hor- 
izontal or vertical connec- 


Representatives: 
Eastern Appliance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
F. E. Newberry 
Avon, New Jersey 
G. H. Unkefer 
428 Boyd St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Reynolds Branch Offices: 
421 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


2nd Unit, Sante Fe Bldg. 
as, Texas 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 17892 
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All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 
capacity 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES - ALLSIZESOF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
GLADLY SENT 


LAMBERT METER CO. 








BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the. requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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‘TRADE NEWS 








Kompak Water Heater Acquired 
by United American Bosch 
Corporation 


Officials of the United American Bosch 
Corporation, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
announce that that company has acquired 
the assets and good-will of the Kompak 
Company, of New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, manufacturers of automatic gas 
water heaters since 1907. 

The entire equipment and organization 
of the Kompak Company has been moved 
to Springfield, where manufacturing will 
be continued in the American-Bosch plant. 
Mr. R. W. Washburn, Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer of the Springfield 
firm for many years, will direct the oper- 
ations. of the Gas Appliance Division 
formed by ‘the acquisition of the New 
Jersey company. 

Mr. H. J. Long, of Kompak, and looked 
upon as a pioneer in the gas water heat- 
ing industry, is associated with American 
Bosch in engineering and development 
work, The complete line of copper water 
heaters developed by Mr. Long, including 
types for small homes, large homes, 
apartment houses and institutions, will be 
manufactured in Springfield. The en- 
tire Kompak sales organization will con- 
tinue to represent the new owners in the 
field. 


———¢—— 


George H. Cressler Now Member 
of the Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp. 


George H. Cressler, former Vice- 
president and General Sales Manager of 
the Stacey Manufacturing Company and 
Vice-president of the Stacey Brothers 
Gas Construction Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has become a member of the 
organization of the Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Corp. 

He graduated from Yale University, 
the Sheffield Scientific School in 1902. 
Prepared for college at the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. From 1902-1914 was 
with the Kerr Murray Manufacturing 
Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. Vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Sales and Engineering 
1910-1914. 

1914-1918 member of the firm of 
Walker and Cressler, Consulting Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Illinois, Specializing in 
Public Utility Engineering, design and 
construction. 

1918-1920 Commissioned officer in 
Ordinance Department, U. S. Army. 
Placed in charge of construction Gov- 
ernment Synthetic Toluol Plant, adja- 
cent to General Petroleum Company’s 
Refinery, Los Angeles, California, and 
later in 1918 similar government. Toluol 
plant at Standard’ Oil Company Refin- 
ery, Richmond, California. December, 
1918, placed in charge of all Ordinance 
projects on Pacific Coast for settlement 
with Contractors, dismantling of plants 
and disposal of materials, 





1921 General Sales Manager of the 
Stacey Manufacturing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. In October, 1931, also 
appointed Vice-President of the Stacey 
Manufacturing Company and of the 
Stacey Brothers Gas. Construction Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. 

Member of Engineers Club of New 
York City, University Club of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Yale Club of New York City. 


——_——____ 


General Electric Co. Announce 
New Gas Fired Furnace 


The General Electric Company, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., announce a line of gas 
burning furnaces. The furnace will be 
a coordinated unit with burner, boiler, 
control and all parts enclosed in a 
single jacket of distinctive appearance, 
and G. E. air conditioning dealers 


throughout the country will be ready to 
make installations early in March. In 
addition to the dealers now handling 


G. E. oil furnaces and air conditioning 
equipment, new dealers are now being 
appointed in territories not covered and 
where natural gas is easily available. 

To provide a central location for ship- 
ping and to be near the natural gas ter- 
ritory, the new furnaces will be manu- 
factured in Cleveland. A factory has 
already been equipped and production is 
under way. 

In commenting on the new gas fur- 
nace, J. J. Donovan, manager of General 
Electric’s air conditioning department, 
said: 

“Various sizes of gas furnaces will be 
available for residential, commercial and 
small industrial applications, and also 
for large quantities of hot water. The 
G. E: gas furnace will also be inter- 
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changeable with the G. E. oil furnace as 
part of the G. E. air conditioning sys- 
tem. Each dealer will have factory 
trained engineers for servicing and in- 
stallations. The Air Conditioning De- 
partment of the company and the G. E. 
air conditioning dealers will cooperate 
with gas utilities in promoting the gas 
furnace.” 


——__——-_—___ 


Change of Company Name 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Connersville Blower Co., 
Inc., held on January 23, 1934, action 
was taken to change the name of the 
company to Roots-Connersville Blower 
Corp., thus indicating to the public the 
urits making up the company. 

The management of the company will 
continue as heretofore, without any 
change in personnel. The officers are: 
L. J. Brown, chairman of the board; 
J. S. Tatman, president; B. C. O’Brien, 
lst vice-president; G. W. Ansted, 2nd 
vice-president; W. E. Newkirk, treas- 
urer, and Emery Huston, secretary. The 
board of directors, in addition to Messrs. 
Brown, Tatman, O’Brien and Ansted, 
includes the following: F. S. Heath, E. 
D. Johnston, Wayne Stacey, C. A. 
Thompson, and Joseph M. Wilkin. 

One of the units now comprising 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. dates 
back to 1854, and all have engaged in 
building the same line of equipment for 
many years, including rotary positive 
blowers, gas pumps, gas meters, liquid 
and vacuum pumps, etc. Within recent 
years, a complete line of centrifugal 
pumps and blowers, based on designs 
perfected during many years of experi- 
ence of engineers now connected with 
the company, has been introduced. 


a 


Herske Appointed Vice-President 
and General Manager of 
American Radiator 


Arthur R. Herske, for the past three 
years sales :promotion manager for the 
American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
sales for the American Radiator Com- 
pany, according to an announcement 
from Rolland J. Hamilton, president of 
the company. For two years before he 
became sales promotion manager for the 
parent corporation, Mr. Herske held the 
same position with the American Ra- 
diator Company. 

In his work with the American Ra- 
diator Company, Mr. Herske has built 
up a carefully organized sales promotion 
program based upon the theory that 
heating should be merchandised by tell- 
ing “the story of comfort, convenience 
and cleanliness and not the story of cast 
iron.” 

To carry out this method of approach, 
he instituted regular seasonal campaigns 
on heating products, promoting different 
products at seasons of the year when 
their use would have the greatest appeal 
for the home or property owner. 
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Gas Purifying Materials Colne 


Foot of Halsey St Branch Yard 
Long Island CityNY. Providence 2.1. 
































JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 




















MODERNIZE WITH MOHAWK PRODUCTS 


ALL STEEL 


feler-\","4 TOOL AND SUPPLY TRAILERS f 
HI-SPEED FOR GAS ANDELECTRIC COMPANIES Oo ts ul 
TRAILER ZES 

r z HOTSTUF BITUMEN HEATERS 


LEAD AND COMPOUND MELTING POTS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. core kce cence 








THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 

















Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for over 50 years. We offer same from a 


shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 


Chicago, IIL 








THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Lan 


For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 

Samples upon request. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jane Wagner Appointed Home 
Service Director of Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 


A Home Service Division, with Miss 
Jane Tiffany Wagner, a leading national 
expert in home economics, as director, 
has been created by Electrolux Refrig- 
erator Sales, Inc. The purpose of the 
new division is to collaborate with the 
many gas utilities throughout the coun- 
try who maintain home service facilities 
to assist their sales divisions in the mar- 





Jane Tiffany Wagner 


keting of Electrolux refrigerators and 
other appliances. 

The headquarters of the new Electro- 
lux Home Service Division, located at 
_51 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
adjacent to the company’s eastern of- 
fices, will be open to all persons in the 


gas industry interested in refrigeration, 


including officials, sales representatives 
and those connected with the home 
economics departments. 

It is planned to make the Division a 
clearing house for all sorts of home 
service information, the development of 
new ideas for Electrolux users, advice 
on use of refrigerated foods, on nutri- 
tion, and cockery as it relates to re- 
frigeration. The new Division will also 
collaborate in the preparation of home 
literature for distribution to the home 
service departments of the gas utilities 
marketing Electrolux. Setting up of a 
“research kitchen” where actual food re- 
search work will be carried on is also 
in contemplation. 

Miss Wagner, who is in charge of the 
new division, was formerly director of 
the Home Service Division of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, a 
post to which she was appointed upon 
the recommendation of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Under Miss Wagner’s direction, the 
Consolidated Gas Company’s Home 
Service. Division was re-organized, and 
a number of new departures inaugu- 
rated, one being the answering of com- 


plaints and following them up with 
visits from home service workers who 
gave practical demonstrations of the 
workings of various gas appliances. An- 
other of Miss Wagner’s duties with the 
Consolidated Gas Company was to “sit 
in” at conferences of the district man- 
agers as a way of acquainting herself 
with home service problems in indi- 
vidual districts. 

Miss Wagner began her training as a 
home service expert by attending the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts at Ames from which 
she was graduated in 1927 receiving a 
B. S. degree in Home Economics. While 
at Ames she took a summer course in 
interior decoration and applied design at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. She taught 
school for a year after graduation. La- 
ter she became “home economist” with 
a food concern in Rochester, New York. 
Her course at Columbia University in 
Household Arts Education given in 
Teachers College was completed in 
1931, the University bestowing upon her 
the degree of Master of Arts. 


bo pe 
New Bulletin on “Hoists” Issued 


The Harnischfeger Corporation, 4400 
West National Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has issued a new bulletin on 
“Hoists” for every plant and purpose. 
This publication treats upon the appli- 
cation of hoists to both general and spe- 
cific problems. Profusely illustrated 
in color with photographs of installa- 
tions and diagrams explaining simplified 
construction and operation, it covers the 
vital points in modern hoist design. The 
bulletin lists the ratings and operating 
ranges for type “R” hoists along with 
specifications. and electrical accessories. 
Copies may be had upon application to 
the company’s agents and representa- 
tives or to the factory directly. Ask 
for Bulletin No. RH-1. 


——_—_+-—_ ae 
New Corporation Formed 


The Smith-Mayer Corporation, 16374 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O., has recently 
been formed. This concern is to engi- 
neer and manufacture industrial ovens, 
conveyors, air heaters, air conditioning 
and allied equipment. 

The Smith-Mayer Corporation was 
formed by Mr. James Campbell Smith, 
and Mr. C. F. Mayer, both formerly with 
The Swartwout Company. During the 
past fifteen years, Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Mayer, in their various connections, have 
been responsible for the negotiation, engi- 
neering and installation of a great num- 
ber of the country’s largest Core and Mold 
Drying, Japanning, Lacquer Drying and 
General Drying and Conveying Systems. 

ee 
A. B. Clark Appointed General 
Traffic Manager of Union Carbide 


A. B. Clark has been appointed general 
traffic manager of the operating compan- 
ies of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpo- 
ration, it was announced at the corpora- 
tion’s home office, 30 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 
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THE 
STACEY-KLONNE 
HOLDER 


Has Demonstrated That 
It Is By Far 
The Most Economical 


and 


The Most Dependable 
Type of Low Pressure Gas 
Storage 


To Maintain 
and 
To Operate 


In All Capacities 





30,000 Cubic Foot Stacey-Klonne Holder 
—The Smallest Waterless Gas Holder 
in the World 


STACEY BROS. 


S CONSTRUCTION 
= COMPANY 


CINCINNATI OHIO 
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FOR SALE 


65—No. 20 Humphrey 
20—No. 31 Radiantfires 
5—No. 33 


For sale cheap. Inquire at Wm. Akers Jr. Co., 
Inc., S.W. Cor. Tenth & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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